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“The school system of the State is the keystone of democracy.” 


—Platform of the Democratic Party of California, adopted by the 
State Convention at Sacramento, September 15, 1938. 


Democratic Nominees are Pledged to Aid and Advance 
Public Education 


Teachers and all friends of California schools should work actively for 


the election on November 8 of: 


Sheridan Downey Culbert Olson Ellis Patterson 


ed Bo for 
UNITED STATES SENATOR GOVERNOR 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


Farmer, lawyer, businessman, most out- 
standing member of California State Sen- as 
ate, with 100% record in support of Teacher, attorney, brilliant member of 


education, conserver of California's social California State Assembly for three terms, 
supporter of public schools. and natural resources. with 100% record in support of education. 


Author, distinguished orator, member of 
California Bar, lifelong friend and 


The Platform of the Democratic Party recently adopted by the State Convention at Sacramento is 
progressive and forward-looking. The section of the Platform dealing with education vigorously 
pledges the Democratic Party and its nominees to protect the schools and school teachers against 
all unfriendly forces and influences that threaten to restrict, hamper, or injure in any way public 
education on any level from the kindergarten through the State University. 


The Democratic Party and Its Nominees Promise: 


To protect the schools from PRESSURE To develop PRACTICAL VOCATIONAL 
POLITICS and to guarantee real ACADEMIC GUIDANCE and JOB PLACEMENT for young 
FREEDOM, people, 


To retain thorough training in the FUNDAMEN- To enlarge and improve EDUCATIONAL OP- 
TALS, PORTUNITIES in RURAL AREAS, 

To expand facilities for ADULT EDUCATION, To preserve and defend CONSTITUTIONAL 
To preserve TEACHER TENURE, GUARANTEES of revenue for school support. 


Every political observer in Sacramento knows 
The complete Democratic Platform on all that California schools owe their present Warning: Do not be deceived by a cam 
issues is unique in its constructive, sincere, splendid economic and cultural security to the paign of misrepresentation and fear. The 
and honest declarations for a better valiant support of DEMOCRATS in the State Democratic State Platform DOES NOT 
California. Secure a copy of this platform | Assembly and State Senate during recent ses» ENDORSE the “$30 every Thursday’ 
and the pamphlets on Youth Employment _ sions of the State Legislature. It is the duty Pension Plan, and no Democratic nomine< 
and on Education at the Democratic Cam- of teachers and educators to elect a Demo- favors any pension plan that will jeopar 
paign Headquarters in your community. cratic Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and dize in any way the salary of any schoo 

United States Senator to work cooperatively employee. 

with these state legislators. 
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MEXICO BY AIR 


Wallace R. Murray, Jr., Roosevelt Junior High School, San Jose 


A. three o'clock in the morning 
Los Angeles was ablaze with a sprink- 
ling of colorful lights as the Pan- 
American plane bound for Mexico 
City soared over Mount Baldy toward 
the south. There was a full moon. 
The large silver plane was at home 
in the sky. 


A little past four in the morning 
our plane made its first landing at 
Mexicali. From the right side of the 
aeroplane the moon was still visible, 
and from the left side the golden sun 
was awakening. The dark grey clouds 
became tinged with streaks of yellow 
and orange; then slowly the entire 
sky became adorned with the sun’s 
brilliance. 


For many miles, looking from our 
plane’s windows, saw queerly 
formed sand dunes of various shapes. 
Then, after paralleling the Gulf of 
Mexico for some three hours, we ar- 
rived at Hermosillo. 


we 


Here we began to see true Mexico. 
Native women wearing rebosas over 
their heads and shoulders, native men 
in large sombreros and serapes, met 
us at the airport. 


Burros, true friends indeed to all 
Mexico, walked back and forth along 
the primitive road that emptied into 
the air port office. It was now about 
ten in the morning (we lost two 
hours by changing to Central Time), 
and already it was hot. 

However, within a few minutes our de 
luxe DC-2 air cruiser was several thousand 
feet in the sky, and we were cool and com- 
fortable. It was exciting to pass over the 
blue Pacific for two or three hundred 
miles. The dashing white, foamy waves 


formed only a thin white line beneath the 
plane. 


Passing along the Sierra Madre Range 
and over many twisting rivers meandering 
through tropical country, we soon arrived 
at Mazatlan. Here we were greeted by 
large promontories, beautiful beaches, and 
graceful palms. 

At noon a tasty luncheon was served to 
us. For the first time in my life I had a 
celestial setting for a luncheon. Above 
us and below us were layers of huge white 
clouds. At times the clouds under us 
broke, and far below was the hazy earth; 
then it was that I was reminded of the 
clouds similarity to huge floating icebergs. 


On to Guadalajara 


On to Guadalajara we passed fields of 
yellow, brown, and green, and from 12,000 
feet in the air, the sight was not unlike a 
patch work quilt using these same colors. 
Occasionally we caught glimpses of large 
lakes below, and many a small dot we 
recognized as a peon’s mud hut. 


In the late afternoon we were approach- 
ing Mexico City. Our altitude was in- 
creased in order to pass over the tall moun- 
tains. Our sky highway became a bit 
bumpy due to air pockets, but the scenery 
beneath us was too interesting to be mo- 
lested or interrupted by our “ups and 
downs”. 


Mexico City, first a small dot on the 
top of a large plateau, saluted us. The 
toreo (bull fight arena), the Avenida de la 
Reforma with its majestic statues and mon- 
uments, the historic Zocalo, Chapultepec 
Park nestling the palace of Maximilian and 
Carlotta, all received us as we circled over 
the city prior to landing at Valbuena Field. 

We were in Mexico City just 12 hours 
after leaving Los Angeles. We suffered 
no heat, no tiresome days en route. Now 
we were on the high plateau to enjoy the 
delightful climate of Mexico City. (Mex- 
ico City is 7200 feet high and affords a 
cool sunny climate.) 
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This is my second trip to Mexico, and 
her charms still fascinate me. While we 
sometimes forget that Mexico, our south- 
ern neighbor, is a foreign country, we are 
apt to ignore what she affords the traveler. 
She gives us beautiful scenery, cultured 
people, primitive peons, Aztec wonders, 
historical pyramids. 


The Mexican is Proud 


What a pity to journey around Mexico 
without a camera! Every corner, every 
road, every thing is a picture. The Mex- 
ican is proud of his heritage and progress. 
Along with the primitive, Mexico main- 
tains a modern progress. Practically all 
her new buildings, especially those in the 
Federal District, are extreme in their mod- 
ernistic trends. 


For five days—600 miles by taxi—lI re- 
visited the places toured by all visitors. 
First, I saw the weird pyramid at Tena- 
yuca, then to Guadalupe with its interesting 
legends, next, the ancient monastery at 
Acolman, finally the Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon at San Juan Teotihuacan. 


On the first day, before arriving at 
Puebla to spend the night, I visited the 
famous Diego Rivera murals which are 
dear to all Mexicans, not because of their 
artistic values, I think, but rather because 
of the story of Mexico which Rivera tells. 


Continuing the first day's jaunt, views 
of Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, famous 
mountains loved by every Mexican, were 
seen. Cholula, the city with a church for 
every day in the year, was also passed. 

Puebla, the third largest city in Mexico, 
was beautiful with its pastel-colored homes 
decorated with much iron grill work. An 
hour passed at the Talavera Tile Works 
was well worth while, and interesting in- 
deed was a visit to the hidden Carmelite 
Convent recently found along with others 


in Puebla. 


Oren air markets were always a place 
to while away many hours. Almost all cities 
had them, and especially interesting was 
the one at Tlaxcala, which city has the 
distinction of containing the first church 
erected in North America and being the 
capital of the first new world republic. 

Every tourist should visit Taxco in Guer- 
rero. To me, it was the most beautiful vil- 
lage in the world. Taxco, noted for her ex- 
cellent silver and jewelry, has miles of 
cobble-stoned streets, and I doubt that she 
can boast a level one. 

The Borda Gardens, Cortez Palace, and 
more Diego Rivera murals were seen at 
Cuernavaca. Following this I visited 
Xochimilco, enjoying a ride in a punt 
through the floating gardens. 

It was interesting to spend a night at 

(Please turn to Page 48) 
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WE VISIT MEXICO 


A THIRD GRADE ACTIVITY ON MEXICO 


Aaney Olson, Teacher, Third Grade, Lompoc School, Santa Barbara County 


Mi xico land of color and gay- 
ety! Mexico, land of sunshine and 
flowers, music and dancing! Mexico, 
our closest neighbor on the south! 
And to know our neighbor better is to 
understand him better and to like him 
more. The Mexican is a happy, easy- 
going individual, who is always very 
courteous, who doesn’t yearn to be 
rich and powerful, but who does want 
to get the most out of living. 

I had visited that romantic “Land 
of manana” just a year ago and when 
our social studies curriculum changed, 
and we could study community life in 
other lands, I was in my element. 


We Learn Spanish Words 


I brought my Mexican bowls, bas- 
kets, serapes, dolls, and pictures to 
school. What could make a more 
cheerful-looking schoolroom than the 
splashy colors of the Mexicans? 

The most fun was learning simple 
Spanish words and phrases. “Good- 
morning” gave way to “Bueno dias” 
and in parting it was “Buenas noches.” 
One was expected to know what to 
answer to “Como esta usted?” The 
principal became the “Senor” and I, 
the “Senorita.” They learned a vocab- 
ulary of about 50 Spanish words. 

Travel bureaus and railroad com- 
panies supplied us with colorful book- 
lets. 

Did you ever know a little boy who 
didn’t like a big hat? We made big 
sombreros of wrapping paper, decor- 
ated them with crayolas, just any de- 
sign the child cared to put on, and 
they were very gay. We obtained 
clay from the local hills, prepared it 
in an old wash-tub and moulded it 
into bowls and fat “painted pigs,” like 
the one in Elizabeth Morrow’s delight- 
ful story. The bowls and pigs were 
calcimined in vivid colors, all differ- 
ent. A Mexican does not repeat a 
pattern, because that is no fun. I'll 


have to admit I was glad when the 
clay gave out. 

We bought three-ply, cut into the 
right size, from the lumber-yard and 
made covers for our notebooks. Mex- 
ican scenes were stenciled on the out- 
side and burned with a burning set 
brought by one of the children. Some 
were shellacked and others were left 
natural. 


From old-fashioned clothespins, pipe- 
cleaners, and bits of bright cloth we 
made “Charro” and “China” dolls. 

We learned the noisy and gay 
Mexican dances as they are danced in 
Mexico. I was amazed how well little 
boys and girls learned them. The boys 
didn’t even mind giving up a day a 
week of baseball and speed-ball to 
learn them. The boys and girls danced 
together just for the joy of dancing, 
thus getting truly the Mexican spirit. 

Serapes were made on strips of mus- 
lin with crayolas. 

We made cactus rock-gardens, using 
rocks mortared together. For mortar 
we used equal parts of sand and ce- 
ment moistened with water. The cacti 
are still growing nicely. 

Because of the scarcity of Mexican 
songs for children, the class, with the 
help of the music teacher, wrote words 
and composed music for their own. 
The words are: 


Los Viejitos or Dance 






























































A Young Charro with his guitar 


Sombreros 


Charro’s wear sombreros, 

They like them very much; 

I’m wishing that I had one, 
For they sell them by the bunch. 


Serapes 


Mexicans weave serapes by hand, 
They are very bright and gay; 
And the charros wear them, 
Especially on Sunday. 


The Pottery Man 


The pottery man makes pretty designs, 
The poor pottery man works so very hard, 
His pottery work just shines, 

And sometimes he stands on guard. 


“It is so much fun, I don’t know what 
I shall do when our study of Mexico is 
over,” one little girl wrote in a composition. 


of the Little Old Men 





Yes, it was such 
fun, but with the 
fun they learned, 
too. They learned 
how climate affects 
people, their cloth- 
ing, food, and shel- 
ter. Mexico is typ- 
ical of any semi- 
tropical climate. 
They learned the 
geography of Mex- 
ico. They learned 
the names and im- 
portance of the 
largest cities. They 
learned the history 
and studied the old 
legends which they 
could relate in their 
own words. They 
pored over Na- 
tional Geographics, 
and read books on Mexico. They increased 
their vocabularies. They learned the char- 
acteristics and customs of the 
people. 

Though the interest will go on, the ac- 
tivity had to culminate, and so interesting 
a study had to have a very dramatic end. 


Mexican 


Every Mexican town has its market day. 
That is the day when the peons bring their 
wares to market, and buyers, both Mexican 
and tourists, bargain for them. It is a big 
day for everyone. Should you try to buy 
from the peon before he reaches the mar- 
ket, he would refuse to sell to you. He 
doesn’t wish to miss the fun of the market. 
Any day that is a little special is celebrated 
with a fiesta. Why not end our study with 
a Mexican market day, and Fiesta! 


Our spacious auditorium became a street 
in Mexico. There were pottery booths, hat 
booths, and serape booths. The notebooks 
were “displayed. The Japanese children 
brought choice vegetables, crisp from the 
garden. Flower-stands were arranged by the 
children, not very artistically, but that was 
all right. Mexican art does not go to flower 
arrangement. Children brought their dogs, 
rabbits and chickens in home-made cages. 
The animals should have been loose but 
we couldn’t risk that. No Mexican market 
is complete without chickens and little pigs. 
We didn’t have little pigs. 

The children looked like they were all 
ready for a holiday. Some of the more for- 
tunate boys had real sombreros, and serapes, 
and suits that were copies of Charros (gen- 
tlemen cowboys). But the rest looked Mex- 
ican with yellow, green, or red sashes and 
ties worn with their white shirts and ordi- 
nary jeans. Mothers made “China Pobla- 
nas” of their little girls by making full 
skirts of cheap red prints, with borders of 
green, and making crayola designs on white 
blouses. These with the blue rebosos, made 
the costumes complete. 


During the morning some of the chil- 


A happy group of musicians and dancers 


dren and the room-mothers were hosts and 
hostesses to the children of the other grades 
who came to view the market. 

One to two o'clock in the afternoon was 
for marketing. One must bargain for every- 
thing. The Mexican would be disappointed 
if you paid him what he first asked. Moth- 
ers bought vegetables, flowers, and even 
managed to coax some pottery and painted 
pigs from their owners. The live animals 
were for atmosphere. 

Little boot-blacks shined shoes for a 
penny or two, and a poor, sick beggar did 
pretty well for himself and never forgot to 
say, “Gracias.” 


Program of Story and Legend 


By two o'clock practically everything was 
sold out and an informal program followed. 
A little freckle-faced boy, almost lost under 


- a hat, was chairman for the afternoon. Dif- 


ferent phases of our study was told by the 
children in their own words. The legend 
of the eagle and the snake, the legend of 
the two great mountains, Popocateptl or 
Smoking Mountain, and Ixtacihuatl or 
Sleeping Woman, and the story of the float- 
ing gardens of Xochimilco were told. 

Then there was the lovely story of 
“China Poblana.” China, pronounced 
““Chee-na,” was a princess from China who 
was captured by an English pirate. She 
studied the costumes of the women in all 
the countries she visited. She escaped in 
Mexico and went to live in Puebla. That is 
why she was a “Poblana.” She became a 
Christian and a Saint. The costume she 
evolved from all the ones she saw is still 
copied by Mexican girls today, and worn 
for special occasions. 

Some children were small “muriachas” 
(wandering musicians) and played on their 
violins. They sang the songs of their own 
composition and sang La Cucaracha in 
Spanish, and danced it. They also danced 
La Varsoviana and Cielito Lindo. The very 
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littlest boy and girl mastered the intricate 
steps of the Jarabe Tapatio (Mexican Hat 
Dance). The Chapanecas was a solo dance. 
A Charro accompanied her on a guitar he 
pretended to strum. The program ended 
with Los Viejitos, (The Dance of the Little 
Old Men), that funny dance that always 
sends the audience into gales of laughter. 


The Boys’ Costumes 


To copy the peon’s “consones” the boys 
wore the shirt tails of old, white, unpressed 
shirts on the outside of white trousers or 
pajamas, and wore old blankets, split in the 
middle so their heads slipped through, and 
paper-sack masks made grotesque by the 
boys themselves. 

But that wasn’t quite the end. With the 
$5.99 realized on the market, the children 
purchased color film, and moving pictures 
were taken of the dances in costume. Now 
the third grade have seen themselves in 
movies, and the parents have seen their 
children in movies, and it is hard to say 
which were more delighted. The film is 
theirs, and, I imagine, will afford them 
pleasure in succeeding years. 


Books and Helps on Mexico 


Talking Bird—Purnell and Weatherwax 
Astec Treasure House—Thomas A. Janvier 
Poncho and his Burro—Zhenya and Gay 
Pedro the Potter—Idella Purnell 
Nadita—Grace Moon 

Young Mexico—Ann Merriman Peck 
Children of Mexico—Richards and Landazuri 
The Village Shield—Gaines and Read 

The Burro’s Money Bag—Margaret Thomas 
Made in Mexico—Susan Smith 

The Mexican Twins—Lucy Fitch Perkens 
The Painted Pig—Elizabeth Morrow 

Pablo and Petra—Millicent H. Lee 

Juan and Juanita—Frances Baylor 

Pablo’s Pipe—Frances Eliot 

Adventures of Luca in Mexico—Winifred James 
How Other Children Live—H. Avis Perdue 


Ways of Living in Many Lands—Wilson, Wilson, 
and Erb 


Neighbor’s Near and Far—third reader, Walfert 
and Hahn 


National Geographic—July, 1930 


School Arts Magazine—January 1938 — Mexican 
Number. 


Language of Cheese 


Aswprovet restaurant in Paris, which 
serves no less than 247 varieties of cheese, 
is attempting to develop a language of 
cheese, according to Arthur Dobson, man- 
ager of the American Express Travel Serv- 
ice. From years of abservation the waiters 
in the establishment have found that artists 
and painters usually order Camembert; staid, 
substantial men and women, Gruyere; imag: 
inative people, Livarot. Adventurous per- 
sons call for Roquefort, and the love-lorn, 
for some reason as yet unfathomed, seem to 
prefer goat cheese. 
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An Exposition Vignette 


Carl G. Winter, Elk Grove Union High, 
Sacramento County 


Tue cause of peace and the espousal of 
religion are combined in one building for 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Peace will be presented as a tower after the 
manner of the beautiful Peace Tower that 
dominates the Parliament buildings in Ot- 
towa, Canada. Canada’s Peace Tower is ex- 
ecuted in the finest Gothic style. The Fair 
tower will be in the general style of the 
exposition and will be crowned by a design 
representing a modernistic temple. A large 
clock will be an integral part of the tower 
and will use the letters “Tower of Peace” 
instead of numerals to represent the hours. 
At the base of the tower a sculptured group 
of figures surrounded by water will depict 
the groping of men and nations for the 
ideal of peace. 

Programs featuring addresses by prom- 
inent international figures, such as John R. 
Mott, president emeritus, International 
YMCA.; Rabbi J. Leon Magnus, president, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem; Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, internationally-known phil- 
osopher and poet of India; Toyohiko Kag- 
awa, Christian leader of Japan; and Madame 
Chaing Kai-Shek of China; will be given 
in the Temple of Religion auditorium. Be- 
sides these and other speakers, musical and 
dramatic presentations, oratories, and audi- 
torium programs will also be given. The 
Committee of One Hundred (a group of 
religious leaders and laymen representing 
almost all denominations) in charge of this 
project, hopes that the schools and school- 
children will take an active part in both the 
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presentation of programs and as spectators. 

Besides the auditorium, which will seat 
about 200 people and will contain a pipe 
organ, the Temple of Religion will have in 
it space for the display of religious objects 
and art. A prominent book dealer of San 
Francisco is generously loaning his collec- 
tion of early Bibles, both manuscript and 
printed, for exhibition. 


* * * 


U. S&S. Travel Bureau 


New western headquarters for United 
States Travel Bureau have been opened in 
Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San 
Francisco, nearly a year ahead of schedule 
in order to cooperate with the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition and its “See 
All the West in °39” travel program. 

The bureau, according to J. L. Boss 
meyer, its supervisor, will assist those inter- 
ested in recreational travel in the United 
States and its territories. Inquiries by mail 
and “across the counter’ will be answered, 
and travel-stimulation work will be carried 
into schools, libraries and organizations. 

Inquiries concerning rates, and on spe- 
cific transportation and accommodations, 
will be referred to private travel agencies. 
The bureau will confine its activities to the 
broader aspects of geography and natural 
wonders, assisting in planning “hobby 
trips” for maximum fun and education to 
suit the individual's taste and purse. 

The San Francisco headquarters is the 
second field office opened by the Travel 
Bureau, which is supervised by the National 
Park Service. A New York City office has 


been open more than a year. 
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Host to more educators, club- 
women, and movie elite than 
any other Western hotel. 
Where Rates Are Right 
Singles $3.50 up 
Doubles $5.00 up 


DOWNTOWN LOS ANGELES 


Lengest Aqueduct 


Loncest aqueduct in the world is now 
being built in southeastern Russia, accord- 
ing to John L. Dowrick, manager of the 
American Express Travel Service of Lon- 
don, who reports that it will run a distance 
of 415 miles. More than 1,100 workers 
are now building the aqueduct, which will 
irrigate one of the most arid regions of 
central Asia and also facilitate the develop- 
ment of rich oil fields. Hitherto the longest 
aqueduct has been that of Los Angeles, 
which is 241 miles in length, starting from 
the Parker Dam in the Colorado River. 
This aqueduct flows through 92 miles of 
tunnels. 


W.F.E.A. 


announces 


conjunction with the 


8™* BIENNIAL CONGRESS 
AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


From New York July 5 
From New Orleans July 10 
Returning to New York Aug. 27 


by specially - chartered 
Holland America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 
S53 DAYS -+ 500 up 


VISITING: 
Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Per- 
nambuco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, 
Santos, 5!/> days at Rio, Bahia, Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Puerto Rico. 


A unique opportunity to combine 
educational and vacational phases 
of travel... to attend the great Con- 
gress of World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations on a summer-long 
cruise to South America and the 
West Indies. 


Plan now for this new- 
type summer vacation. 


Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Here’s project material for every grade 


FREE Stamps of the West 
and historical Stamp Book 


100 DIFFERENT STAMP SUBJECTS — Associated has captured the history and romance 
of the West in these 100 different stamps. With the stamps goes a free Stamp 
Book in which there is a place for each stamp and short, authoritative description 
of the stamp itself. Teachers everywhere have praised this educational feature. 
Hundreds of thousands of children are already vitally interested in this stamp 
game. See the book—see the stamps— you will quickly appreciate the fascinating 
class projects it affords. See them at your Associated Dealers. 


Glance through this list of stamp subjects. There 
are groups of stamps that lend themselves to proj- 
ects in every grade. To get the stamps, see your lo- 
cal Associated Dealer. Or, for further information, 
write direct to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
79 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. Remem- 
ber, it’s free — it’s another Associated service. 


HERE ARE THE SUBJECTS 


e Early Transportation (From the Clipper Ship to 
the Iron Horse ) 

e Builders of the West (The Indian, Padre, Con- 
quistador, Forty-Niner, etc.) 

e Historical Landmarks (Fort Ross, Marshall Mon- 
ument, Sutter’s Fort, etc.) 

e National Parks (A stamp for each of the 12 West- 
ern Parks) 

e Progress of the West (The great dams, bridges, 
the exposition) 

e Wonders of the West (Cliff Dwellers, Lava Beds, 
Observatories, Geysers, etc.) 

e Events of the West (Fiestas, Rodeos, Gold Rush 
Days, Festivals) 

e Missions (Each of the California Missions on a 
colorful stamp) 

e Highways of the West (Scenic highways from 
Canada to Mexico) 

e Beauty — (The lakes, forests, mountains and 
falls of the West) 

All of these subjects on Associated Stamps of the 
West —each with short, factual description in the 


fascinating Stamp Book. See them today — use them 
in your class room. 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTION 


THREE IMPORTANT PROPOSALS 
Roy W. Cloud 


‘Teacurrs, with all other Cali- 


fornia citizens, have facing them 


on the ballot, November 8, twenty- 


five proposals, the passage or defeat 
of which may vitally affect the wel- 
fare of the state. 


Included in the list are 16 constitu- 
tional amendments, 13 of which were 
passed at the 1937 Legislature and 
three by the special session in 1938. 
Three constitutional amendments are 
submitted through initiative petitions. 
Thus, 19 constitutional amendments 
must be considered. 


Three proposals for changes in the 
laws of the state also have been sub- 
mitted by initiative petitions. Three 
measures passed at the 1937 session of 
the Legislature and held for considera- 
tion of the people by referendum, are 
also on the ballot. This makes 25 im- 
portant proposals for popular approval 
or disapproval. 


The Single Tax—Number 20 


California Teachers Association 
State Council of Education has gone 
on record twice as disapproving pro- 
posal Number 20 on the ballot, known 


as the “Taxation. Initiative Constitu- 
tional Amendment”. This is the 


single tax proposal and specifically 
repeals the sales tax, now one of the 


largest revenue-producing sources of 
the State. 

Number 20 proposes to eliminate 
taxes on improvements on property 
and would place upon land a large 
percentage of all taxes. Thus, land 
alone would bear the major load of 
taxation for the support of the vari- 
ous functions 


California. 


Henry George, a former Califor- 
nian, became known throughout the 
country as an exponent of tax reform. 
He advocated the single tax as a cure 
for all the ills of taxation which he 
claimed existed during his time. The 
experiment of the single tax has been 
made elsewhere a few times, but has 
ended disastrously for the regions 
which attempted to raise revenues in 
this way. 

A feature of Number 20 which is 
extremely dangerous is the elimination 
of the sales and use taxes. In 1933 
the people of California accepted a 


of government in 


new form of taxation, known as the 


retail sales tax. In conformity with a 
vote of the people, the Legislature 


enacted the retail sales tax law. 

The rate, as later fixed by the 
Legislature, is a 3% tax upon all re- 
tail sales, except sales of groceries and 


foods. The exemptions, however, do 


not apply to meals purchased at restau- 
rants, hotels, etc. 


The sales tax raises about $8,000,000 
each month, a large part of the state’s 
total revenues. While the sales tax 
is not a school tax, its revenues go 
into the state general fund and the 
general fund in turn furnishes money 
for school purposes. If the sales tax 
is repealed, the state must again tax 
real property (home-sites, farms, 
ranches, etc.) in order that it may 
have sufficient funds for the support 
of the various governmental depart- 
ments. 


The ownership of land does not 
demonstrate any real ability to pay 
taxes. Many citizens who depend 
upon the land for their living have an 
exceedingly hard struggle to take from 
the soil a sufficient amount for their 
livelihood. Increased taxes would de- 
prive these owners of much of their 
living. 

The ownership of homes does not 
demonstrate any ability to pay taxes, 
as many home-owners already have 
heavy mortgages upon their property. 
Additional taxes might mean, in nu- 
merous cases, the confiscation of their 
homes. A very small percentage of 
California citizens owns any real es- 
tate. Number 20 would put a greatly 
increased burden upon this small pro- 
portion of property-owners. 

The sales tax affects every Califor- 
nia citizen, as practically everyone 
within the state purchases some ar- 
ticle or other practically every day 
throughout the year. This sales tax, 





with its broad base, is easily collected. 
It certainly should remain in force. 

All who are interested in the wel- 
fare of California are urged to vote 
against the repeal of the sales tax and 
the imposition of the single tax. 


Vote NO on Number 20 


* * 


Retirement Life Payments— 
Number 25 


Number 25 is the Retirement Life 
Payments initiative constitutional 
amendment. It is known as the “$30- 
every-Thursday” plan, and is also 
designated as “Ham and Eggs for 
Californians”. 

This proposal should have careful 
scrutiny by everybody interested in 
the welfare of California’s govern- 
ment. There is probably no one in 
California who would not rejoice if a 
sound and reasonable pension plan 
could be devised which would satis- 
factorily take care of the aged people 
within the state. 

A main objection to Number 25, so 
far as public education is concerned, 
is the provision which specifies that 
every teacher will be required to ac- 
cept at least 50% of his salary in the 
so-called warrants which are to be is- 
sued under the $30-a-week plan. 
These warrants must have stamps 
affixed weekly for a period of 52 
weeks in order that their value may 
be completed. 

This proposal specifies that at least 
half of the salary may be paid in war- 
rants. There is no attempt made to 
state how the other half shall be paid. 
Number 25 states specifically that the 
warrants may be used to pay taxes. 
As all teachers’ salaries are based 
upon funds received from taxes, it is 
impossible to know where the actual 
money will come from to pay the 
other half of the teacher's salary. 

We believe that every California 
teacher should consider very thought- 
fully the problems which will arise 
when, instead of receiving actual 
money for services, he will receive at 
least half, and perhaps more than half, 
of his salary in “Ham and Eggs” war- 
rants. This situation would in effect 
amount to a drastic cut in salary. 


California Bankers Association has 
announced that its member banks 
(which include practically all Califor- 
nia banks) will not accept for deposit 
“30-a-week” pension warrants, will 
not cash them, loan upon them, nor 
invest in them. 


Vote NO on Number 25 


toe 


Gas-Tax Diversion—Number 3 


Number 3 on the ballot may also be 
of interest to education. It is known 
as the motor vehicle or non-diversion 
of gas-tax proposal. During past elec- 
tions this proposal has been on the 
ballot and the teachers of California 
have been urged to oppose it. Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association now rec- 
ommends that the teachers give it 
very serious consideration. 

Ordinarily we are opposed to the 
“ear-marking™” of state funds. This 
proposal is a direct ear-marking of the 
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moneys which are received from the 
sale of motor fuel and for other taxes 
concerned with automobiles. In the 
preparation of the amendment, Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland, its author, 
insisted upon the inclusion of a provi- 
sion which guarantees the prior right 
of education over any other form of 
expenditure by the state, if it should 
be necessary at any time to divert 
gasoline taxes to care for education. 

At two elections this proposal has 
failed. Should it not carry at this 
time, another anti-diversion measure 
probably will be submitted at a future 
election. If it is submitted in the fu- 
ture, we may not be able to have the 
section of the state Constitution in- 
cluded, as in this amendment, which 
provides the constitutional guarantees 
and prior rights for education. 

Because of this fact it would seem to 
be the part of wisdom to vote YES 
on Number 3. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Roy W. Cloud 


‘De teachers of California rejoice 
at the retention of Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter as State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He was elected at 
the primary election August 30 by a 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter 


tremendous majority over his two op- 
ponents. This is a rare compliment, 
as seldom in California’s history has 
any official received such spontaneous 
and whole-hearted support as that 
given to Dr. Dexter by the educa- 
tional forces of California. 

Dr. Dexter was appointed state superin- 
tendent two years ago on the resignation of 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, who had accepted the 
city superintendency of Los Angeles. Car’ 
rying on the work of a long line of conse- 
crated state superintendents, Dr. Dexter im- 
mediately made a place for himself in the 
affection and goodwill of the teachers, the 
parents, and all friends of education. His 
sympathetic understanding of school prob- 
lems and his undeviating course in the pro- 
mulgation of a good program convinced all 
who knew him that in him the schools of 
California have a real leader. 


Dexter Wins in Primaries 


Because of the fact that two other fine 
schoolmen were in the contest, it was nec’ 
essary for Dr. Dexter to secure a clear ma’ 
jority at the primary election, in order that 
he would not be required to enter the final 
election in November as a run-off candidate. 
His vote was many thousands in excess of 
the required majority. This vote allows Dr. 
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Dexter to devote all of his time for the 
balance of the year to his school duties, 
rather than to a political campaign. 


County Elections 


At the primary election, several of the 
finest of the county school superintendents 
of California were defeated in their cam- 
paign for re-election. It is the duty of 
everyone interested in education to consider 
the results of the August election. In the 
light of this study there should be a move- 
ment to insure a different method of selec- 
tion for the school leaders of California. 

We do not contend that the people of 
the state should have any of their rights 
as electors taken from them, but a different 
method of selection of state and county 
school administrators should be evolved. 


A New Procedure is Needed 


In every large city or district school sys- 
tem, the administrator is chosen for his 
qualifications and for his special fitness for 
the particular job. This selection is made 
by a small group, chosen for that purpose. 
There is no more reason why the state 
superintendent or county superintendent 
should be required to submit to an election 
of the people, than there would be for the 
city or district superintendent or high school 
principal to be selected in that manner. 

We hope that some constructive study 
and correctional procedure may come after 
a survey of the recent election has been 
made. 


* * #* 


A Book on Mexico 


A Review of a New Child’s Book on 
Mexico by Charlotte Estes, Principal, West 
Portal School, San Francisco 


Two YOUNG AMERICANS IN 
MEXICO, by Dorothy Durbin Decatur* 
is a colorful and attractive new social studies 


reader for the intermediate grades. For 
the first time in a children’s book on Mex- 
ico, the better class Mexican family life is 
presented. 

An American boy and girl, Jimmie and 
Harriet Stewart, travel with their parents 
to Mexico and while there live with the 
Dominguez family where they find play- 
mates of their own age, twin boys, Ri- 
cardo and Roberto, and their little sister 
Margarita. 

A kindly grandfather, Don Rafael, takes 
all the children on many adventurous trips. 
They visit native fiestas, national celebra- 
tions, learn the folk legends of the country, 
collect toys and native costumes. They 
learn to ride horseback Mexitan fashion, 
they go to school in Mexico City and visit 
native schools in the country. They climb 


* Teacher, Jefferson School, San Francisco. 


NOVEMBER PROPOSALS 


WITH THE NUMBERS AS THEY WILL APPEAR ON THE 
NOVEMBER BALLOT 


. Labor initiative. Defines picketing and 
boycotting. 
2. Regulation of pounds. Anti-vivisection. 
- Motor Vehicle. Non-diversion of gas 
tax. Vote YES. 
. Highway and Traffic Safety Commis- 
sion. 
. Fishing control. 
rine resources. 
. Taxation of insurance companies. Fixes 
gross premium taxes. 
. Relief administration. Control measure. 
. Apportionment of funds to political 
subdivisions. 
. Veterans tax exemption. Exemption to 
apply to motor-vehicle tax. 
. Oil leases on state-owned tidelands. Au- 
thorizes competitive bidding. 
. State and county Boards of Equaliza- 
tion. 
. Exemption from taxation of San Fran- 
‘ cisco Bay Exposition. 
. Revenue Bond Act of 1937 — Garrison 
Act. 


Conservation of ma- 


pyramids and go to native handicraft cen- 
ters where the Indians of today are work- 
ing at their native arts handed down to 
them before the Conquest. The children 
learn to speak Spanish and enjoy eating 
Mexican food. 

The book (published by D. C. Heath 
& Co.) is well-illustrated by photographs 
taken by the author and decorated with 
authentic Aztec and Maya designs copied 
from the codices. There is a glossary of 
Spanish and Aztec words; another explains 
the native designs and gives their sources. 

Miss Decatur has an extensive knowledge of 
the country, having made eight trips to Mexico 
and travelled throughout the republic and to 
Yucatan. She speaks the Spanish language, has 
studied the native dances and has a large col- 
lection of native handicrafts and costumes. She 
has also organized and conducted her own ex- 
cursions to Mexico and lately has been giving 
courses in travel to Mexico in adult evening 
classes in Oakland Technical High School. 

I was fortunate in being able to take a sum- 
mer tour to Mexico, under the personal direction 
of Miss Decatur. Through the many interesting 
and delightful eontacts she had made on pre- 
vious trips, we were shown a side of Mexican 
life which the average tourist is unable to at- 
tain. The trip left me with an intense desire 
to return to this colorful and totally different 
country: a feeling I’ve seldom experienced after 
most trips I have taken. 


The author has given her own exper- 
iences to Jimmie and Harriet in living 
among the scenes and people she describes. 
Children will find it delightful reading. The 
teacher will have much interesting in- 
formation in amplifying her presentation 
of the study of Mexico to the children. 

Being a teacher herself, Miss Decatur 


14. Removal of judges upon conviction of 
crime. 

15. Judicial Council. Changes present Coun- 
cil. 

16. Retirement of judges. Provides retire- 
ment salary. 

17. Initiative. Must be submitted 130 days 
instead of 90 days, as at present. 

18. State Money. Disbursement of trust 
funds. 

19. Lending or gift of public money. Con- 
cerns Veterans Farm and Home Pur- 
chase Act. 

. Taxation. Single Tax and Sales Tax 
repeal. Vote NO. 

. Church, orphanage and college tax ex- 
emption. Extends present exemptions. 

. City charters. Amendments. Vote at 
regular election. 

. Legislative help. 

. Leasing State-owned tidelands for oil 
drilling. Similar to No. 10. 

. Retirement Life Payments — $30 per 
week. Vote NO. 


sees the story through the eyes of chil- 
dren and they in turn will catch the au- 
thor’s enthusiasm of strange ways of living, 
wonder and adventure. The book will 
supply a demand for new material dealing 
with Mexican life. The topics have been 
wisely chosen, are brimming over with in- 
formation and are accurate and attractive 
to children of this age. 

The illustrations are both artistically and 
scientifically true to the life they portray. 
It is an entrancing story from cover to 
cover. 


* *¢ #* 


In Memoriam 


Elizabeth Starbuck Adams, for 18 years 
educational director and assistant manager, 
Pacific Coast and Orient Office, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Graduate of Wellesley 
College as an honor student, she completed 
work at Columbia University for her M.A. 
in Education. She was supervisor of 
teacher-training in state normal schools ‘at 
Albany, New York, and Salem, Massachn- 
setts. 

Miss Adams went to San Francisco in 
1912 in connection with the establishment 
of Potter School for Boys, a college-pre- 
paratory institution. In 1919 she became 
associated with Gregg Publishing Company, 
in which work she visited all types of sec- 
ondary schools, colleges and universities 
throughout the Western states. A pioneer 
in new branches of business education, 
Elizabeth Starbuck Adams was a leader in 
Western education. 





THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


THE FUTURE OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Dr. Merton E. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of California* 


c N any effort to discuss the future 
of the public junior college in Cali- 
fornia it is well to start from an ap- 
praisal of the institution as it is found 
up and down the State of California 
during 1938. 


An Appraisal 


The institution started out to give 
two years of academic work similar to 
that offered in the lower division of 
the University of California; it con- 
tinues to function in this way, and 
based upon the records of 11,000 ju- 
nior college transfers to the Univer- 
sity the public junior colleges of 
California have given satisfaction to 
their constituents as schools offering 
two years of college work. 

Within ten years after the first 
public junior college had been estab- 
lished in California the new institu- 
tion began to take on other functions. 

Today junior colleges may be ap- 
praised by what they are accomplish- 
ing: 

1. From 1919-1937 the junior college 
transfers, 10,977 in number made a com- 
bined first semester record of 1.16 which 
is a C+ average. 

2. From 1921-1937 63% of all junior 
college transfers entering the University of 
California at Berkeley have graduated with 
an average of 1.40 at graduation, while 5% 
are still in attendance. As only 50% of 
freshmen graduate, it is clear that the col- 
legiate offerings of the public junior col- 
leges should be regarded as satisfactory. 

3. The junior colleges early began to 
train ineligible high school graduates for 
successful college work. That they have 
been very successful in this regard may be 
observed from a study of all junior col- 
lege transfers to the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley Campus, from 35 public ju- 
nior colleges of the State during 1936- 
1937. The following statement of facts 
shown in the table justifies the judgment 
that the junior colleges of the State are 
training their students for later University 
success. 

4. About 1917 some of the junior col- 


*Dr. Hill was formerly president of Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, and president, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern Section. 


leges began to offer courses and later cur- 
riculums designed to train the students for 
success in occupational life. The junior col- 
leges have been offering many types of 
courses of a nonccertificate type, in order 
to meet the needs of their students and 
their communities. Most of the junior col- 
leges have endeavored to provide curricu- 
lums in keeping with the philosophy of the 
institution. The appraisal of former stu- 


dents would indicate a good degree of . 


success in this regard. 


5. The junior colleges are giving more and 
more attention to the adults of their re- 
Most of the institu- 
tions give some attention to adult education, 
while several have carried on this work in 
a most successful manner. Where no other 
institution is functioning in this respect it 
is the opportunity of the public junior 
college to perform very great services to 
their respective communities by carrying on 
various types of adult education work. 


spective communities. 


6. Great numbers of high school grad- 
uates** find themselves uncertain each year 
regarding their future. They need greater 
attention in counselling them as to their 
next step in life. That the junior colleges 
have done a good work in this respect can 
be determined from reports from the 
former junior college students themselves. 
Approximately 75% give assurance that 


**California graduated during 1937 more than 
55,000 high school seniors, 
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their counselling in junior college was sat- 
isfactory to them, while 91% of those who 
were trained for specific positions report 
satisfaction as to their training for their 
positions. 


7. Only about half of the junior colleges 
of the State have organized placement bu- 
reaus. Every effort should be made by the 
junior colleges to develop plans whereby 
they can cooperate in securing the place- 
ment of their students who do not continue 
their training in higher institutions. Such 
bureaus will prove invaluable in cooperat- 
ing with the faculties and in the develop- 
ment of specific vocational curriculums. 

8. Only about half of the junior colleges 
have developed plans of student follow-up 
Those institutions that have developed such 
plans find in them great assistance in the 
performance of the functions of the junio: 
college. Each junior college should see to 
it that it organizes a department to keep 
in touch with all of its former students 
whether alumni or students who have spent 
one or more semesters in some junior col- 
lege curriculum. 


9. Junior colleges in order to fulfill their 
mission must be animated by sound educa- 
tional philosophy. The public junior‘ col- 
leges of the State have been most success: 
ful in this particular. 


Organization 


The first junior colleges were upward ex- 
tensions of local high schools. Gradually 
during the years organization has varied 
according to: (1) The recognized needs of 
the local district, and (2) The educational 
philosophy of educational leaders. 


The public junior colleges of California 
(Please turn to Page 47) 


Comparative Grade Point Ratios of Junior College Transfers from 35 Public Junior 
Colleges of California Based Upon Eligibility for Admission to the University 
of California at the Time of High School Graduation 


No. transfers 
eligible at H.S, 
graduation 
eligible at H.S. 
graduation 
ratios of 
eligible group 
ratios of in- 
eligible group 


No. transfers in- 
Grade point 


Grade point 


Differences in 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(il) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(1s) 
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1.32 0.96 
1.46 1.14 
1.41 1.02 
1.58 1.26 
1.76 1.64 
1.52 1.01 
1.21 0.91 
1.26 0.90 
1.62 0.91 
1.45 0.86 
1.44 0.85 
1.45 1.04 
1.55 1.24 
1.52 1.14 
1.48 0.98 
1.16 0.88 .28 
1.33 0.94 .39 
1.43 1.50 +.07 
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eligible at H.S, 
graduation 
eligible at H.S. 
graduation 
eligible group 
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VALUES IN EDUCATION 


WHAT EDUCATION IS OF MOST WORTH? 


Basil H. Peterson, Ph.D., Instructor, Piedmont High School, and Charles L. Hampton, 
Science Teacher, Piedmont High School, Vice-President, National Education Associaton 
Department of Science Instruction 


Tix question, What Knowledge 
is of most Worth? is one of long 
standing. Educators and philosophers 
have been answering it for many cen- 
turies. 

Thomas Huxley writes?: “That 
man, I think, has had a liberal educa- 
tion who has been so trained in youth 
that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleas- 
use all the work that, as a mechanism, 
it is capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order; ready like a steam-en- 
gine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with the knowl- 


edge of the great and fundamental 
truths of Nature and of the laws of 
her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant 


tender conscience; who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself.” 


of a 


Milton says, “I call a complete and 
generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, private 
and public, of both peace and war.” 

Herbert Spencer answers the ques- 
tion by making the famous statement: 
“To prepare us for a complete living 
is the function which education has 
to discharge.” 

The problem of determining what 
education is of most worth has not 


been solved. John Dewey writes*: 


“The notion that the essentials of ele- 
mentary education are the three R's 
mechanically treated, is based upon 
ignorance of the essentials needed for 


1 Now principal, Mt. Shasta Union High School, 
Siskiyou County. ee 
Thomas “Science and Education,” 


John “Democracy and Education,” 


realization of democratic ideals. — A 
curriculum which acknowledges the 
social responsibilities of education 
must present situations where prob- 
lems are relevant to the problems of 
living together, and where observa- 
tion and information are calculated to 
develop social insight and interest.” 
We are agreed as to the “ends” or 
“products” which education should 
produce. There is no definite proce- 
dure agreed upon as how to achieve 
that end. 


The Problem 


In the process of learning one acquires 
certain habits or skills, certain knowledge 
or understanding and certain appreciations 
of values. A person who has studied ex- 
tensively and becomes well informed in any 
one or in several fields of learning may be 
classified as a scholar. 
necessarily well educated unless in the pro- 
cess of his study he has acquired certain 
desirable habits and appreciations. Educa- 
tion as we have it today places emphasis 
on the acquiring of knowledge. Our sys- 
tem of education does not directly teach the 
habits and appreciations which are of great- 
est value. At present those that are achieved 
are obtained more or less indirectly from 


However, he is not 


various life experiences. 
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The purpose of this investigation is to 
determine what habits or skills, knowledge 
or understanding and appreciations or val- 
ues are of most worth. What habits, knowl- 
edge and appreciations should we make a 
direct attempt to cultivate? 

This problem necessitates the picking out 
of desirable things to learn. No standards 
along these lines have as yet been scien- 
tifically established. In a democracy the 
standards of a society are established by 
its members. If it were possible to pool 
the opinions of a representative sampling 
of mankind it would then be possible to list 
the habits, knowledge, and appreciations of 
most value. This investigation is limited 
to a sampling of 500 students in Piedmont 
High School. The results achieved will 
not necessarily be representative of the 
opinions of all high school students or of 
members of society in general. It merely 
is a sampling of the opinions of students 
in Piedmont High School. 

A group of 50 students were given a 
blank survey sheet upon which they were 
to list what they considered desirable habits 
or skills, knowledge or understandings, and 
appreciations or values. The listings were 
to be made with respect to life in connec- 
tion with the school, the home, the church, 
the state and business. From these survey 
sheets a final and complete check list was 
prepared which included all items listed. 


Method of Gathering Data 


Each of the 500 students were asked to 
study independently the final check list and 
to check the 10 habits or skills he or she 
believed to be the most important of the 
40 items listed. A blank space was pro- 
vided at the bottom of the check list to 
add any habits or skills which the student 
felt had been omitted. In a similar man- 


ner each student chose the 10 items of 


Table I Most Important Habits or Skills as Ranked by Entire Group 


Habit or Skill 


Be a good sport 

Do your own work 

Be clean 

Be able to control yourself 
Do your best 

Be able to concentrate.. 
Be courteous 

Be cooperative .... 

Work hard 


Soop nm4ank ane 


_ 


Be responsible (dependable)...............-.-.---ccces-eesseeseeeseeneeenseenenees 


No. of Students Per Cent of 
Ranking Students Ranking 
321 69.3 
269 58. 
249 
216 


198 
192 
181 
175 
169 
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Table II Most Important Habits or Skills as Ranked by Different Parts of Group 


Rank As Given By :— 


Habit or Skill Girls 


Be responsible (dependable) ...... 


Be cooperative 
Work hard 


NQRADA TIAN oO 


_ 


15 Years of 
Age and over 


Under 15 
Years of Age 


7-8-9 10-11-12 
Graders Graders 
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knowledge and the 10 appreciations he or 
she thought were the most desirable to cul- 
tivate. 


Table III Most Important Knowledge or Understanding as Ranked by Entire Group 


Rank Knowledge or Understanding No. of 


Students 
Ranking 
Know how to be a good loser as well as a good winner. Know how 
to be considerate of the other person. Know the rules of the game 
and abide by them 70.3 
Know how to regulate the spending of money. Know how to invest 
and save money 51.2 
Know how to use your time. Know how to take advantage of your 
opportunities 42.1 
Understand how to be respectful and courteous. 40.4 
Know how to take care of your body, how to rest and to play. 
Know how and what to eat. Understand the value of sleep and rest 38.7 
Know about civic affairs and how to vote. Know what is going on 
in our country today. Know how to keep your city clean and 
beautiful “ _ 88.2 
Know how to hold the interest of others and yet not be boring. 
Know how to approach others and gain their respect. 37.5 
Understand the paths that are open to one to earn a living and 
have a specialized knowledge of one particular vocation. 34.1 
Know that there is a way to overcome all difficulties. Understand 
that the most worth while things of life are usually hardest to 
IIIA brick ciecceiicsiuihsinsdaibtcdeilcscstiantanscncinnilat annie talnkdesaccichiietabanede te aataieniiiaie 


Know how to win the trust of your fellowmen. Understand how 


Per Cent of 
Students 


The Findings Ranking 


Habits or Skills. It was possible to use 
and tabulate 463 of the check lists concern- 
ing habits or skills. Table I indicates the 
most important habits or skills as ranked 
by the entire group. 

Table I shows that 69.3% of the stu- 
dents felt that one of the most desirable 
habits one should cultivate was responsibil- 
ity or dependability. The greatest percent- 
age of students ranked this habit or skill 
among the ten they felt most desirable. 
The rank number of each habit or skill in 


Table I indicates their relative importance 
according to the concensus of opinion of 
Piedmont High School students. 

Table II indicates the ranking of habits 
or skills by different parts of the whole 
group. 

Table II shows that each division of the 
group with the exception of the 7th-8th 
and 9th graders believed that the most im- 
portant habit or skill was to be responsible 
or dependable. According to the opinions 
of each division and the entire group the 
three most important habits to be culti- 
vated are: to be responsible, to be a good 
sport and to do your own work. There 
was only one exception to this in the 
group under 15 years of age who ranked 
to do your own work as fifth in import- 
ance. 

A total of 408 check lists concerning 
knowledge and understanding was used in 
this investigation. Table III indicates the 
most important items of Knowledge or Un- 
derstanding as ranked by the entire group. 


Knowledge or Understanding 


Table III shows the items of Knowledge 
or Understanding ranked according to im- 
portance in the opinion of Piedmont High 
School students. A total of 287 students 
or 70.3% believed that it was most desir- 
able to know how to be a good loser as 
well as a good winner and to be consid- 
erate of the other person. One must know 
the rules of the game and abide by them. 

Table IV represents the ranking of 
items of knowledge and understanding by 
different parts of the whole group. 

Table IV indicates that each division of 
the entire group believed that the most 
important bit of Knowledge for one to pur- 
sue was to play the game of life. Accord- 
ing to the consensus of opinion for each 
division and the group as a whole the three 
most important items of Knowledge which 
one could acquire, in order of importance 
are: Know how to play the game of life, 
Know how to use money, Know how to 
use your time. There were two excep- 
tions to this last statement, the 7-8 and 


(Please turn to Page 33) 


to take care of public property or property belonging to others. 


Table IV 
of Group 


7-8-9 
Knowledge or Understanding* 


Know how to play the game of life.................. 
Know how to use money.... 


Girls 


s 

Know how to guard your physical we'l being 

Know how to participate in civic life 

Know how to meet people and hold their 
RE: istidencccccoissicnreaninn ‘ 

Know a vocation. 

Know that difficulties can and must be over- 
come 


Know how to win the trust of your fellow 


10-11-12 
Graders Graders Years of Age and over 


Most Important Knowledge or Understanding as Ranked by Different Parts 


Rank as Given By: 
Under 15 15 Years 


eAwWWnre 


1l 


13 
14 
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* The items of knowledge or understanding have been condensed from those listed in Table ITI. 


Table V Most Important Appreciations or Values as Ranked by Entire Group 


e 
z 


Appreciation or Value 
Realize the satisfaction of honesty 
Realize that happiness comes from the resu 
democratic nation 
sorrow and discomfort to many. 
never comes to one who is a quitter. 
to the best of his ability 


Appreciate the pleasure that comes in helping others... 
Realize that the results of concentrated thinking ere, 


Ko Com ADR ao Fe WHE 


_ 


Realize the satisfaction of being financially independent. 


Appreciate how fortunate we are in living in a free peaceful and 


Realize that unwise spending and no practice of thrift have brought 


Appreciate the value of a Whome.........n.........-..cccnceccececceeceeeeseeeee 
Apprecaite the satisfaction one has in knowing that he did the job 


more valuab’e than the products of hit and miss thinking. 
Appreciate that joy and help comes to one who has real friends.... 


No. of 


Per Cent 
Students 


of Students 
Ranking 
78.0 
212 52.3 


201 


Appreciate that joy and happiness follow success, and that success 


Table VI Most Important Appreciations or Values as Ranked by Different Parts 


of Group 


Appreciation or Value* 
Appreciate honesty ........ 


Boys Girls 


Realize the value of hard work. 2 4 


Appreciate living in a free peaceful 
democratic nation 

Realize the value of wise spending and thrift 

Appreciate the value of persistence in leading 


Appreciate the value of a home. 
Realize the satisfaction of doing your best.... 
Realize the pleasure of helping others. 
Appreciate the results of concentrated think- 

ing ; 11 14 
Realize the value of real friends. 9 6 
Appreciate the value of financial independence 7 15 12 


7-8-9 10-11-12 Under 15 
Graders Graders Years of Age and over 


Renk As Given By: 
15 Years 


1 1 1 
2 5 


11 
6 
13 


* The items of appreciation or value have been condensed from those listed in Table V. 
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Cc. T. A. CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SECTION 


Clyde E. Quick, Teacher, Chowchilla Union High School, Madera County; 
President, Central Section Classroom Teachers Department 


-cssnovn Department of 
California Teachers Association, Cen- 
tral Section, has worked effectively 
and successfully under a committee 
type of organization during the past 
year. 

Our constitution calls for four major di- 
visions of its executive board, namely, the 
education, extension, legislative and pro- 
gram committees. These groups were 
named early in the fall, and the chairman 


of each immediately laid plans for an active 
year. 


Committees Named 


The committees are as follows: Education — 
Alfred Baer, Corcoran; Ethel Alexander, Ave- 
nal; Katherine Walt, Bakersfield; Wesiey An- 
derson, Fresno. Extension—D. J. Conley, 
Strathmore; Ethel Johnson, Three Rivers; 
Elinor Hastings, Bagby; Frank Delamarter, 
Chowchilla; Myrtle Zuercher, Bakersfield. Leg- 
islative — Neva Hollister, Fresno; Juanita Pet- 
tis, Bakersfield; Frank Poytress, Merced; John 
Porterfield, Shafter. Program — Clyde Quick, 
Chowchilla; Letitia Lesan, Madera; Mary Wood- 
ford, Sanger; Collis Bardin, Fresno; Kathryn 
Cavanagh, McFarland. 


The representatives from the various 
counties of San Joaquin Valley, which 
make up this Central Section board, have 
worked together earnestly and in unity. 
These persons have also given freely of 
their time, working separately on commit- 
tees, and together as a council. They have 
made numerous studies of current educa- 
tional problems that confront the teachers 
of today. Many challenging questions con- 
fronted the executive board, but being nec- 
essarily limited in time and finances, each 
committee was forced to select only a few 
problems to study. 

The board as a whole discussed the proj- 
ects to be undertaken. They decided that 
studies should be made of problems that 
should be of vital interest, not only to the 
teaching profession alone, but those which 
would benefit education as a whole 


Study Vital Problems 


The first major activity, the results of 
which are yet to be determined, was under- 
taken by the education committee. This 
was entitled the Teacher Load Survey. The 
executive board agreed that the results of 
such a study should throw a great deal of 
light on what the average teacher does 
during an average day in public schools of 
San Joaquin Valley. Some consideration has 
been given to the amount of work done 
by the average teacher, but the group felt 
the problem needed more study. Then too, 
few people know the actual number of 


hours that are required of the average 
teacher. 

During the latter part of the past school 
year, the committee, under Mr. Baer's lead- 
ership, has been busy preparing a ques 
tionnaire which will be ready soon for dis- 
tribution. A brief outline of the Teacher 
Load objectives are listed as follows: 


Teacher Load Survey 


To determine the total hours per week of work 
required of the average teacher, to make a com- 
parative study of hours per week required of 
kindergarten, elementary, junior and _ senior 
high school teachers, to determine how much 
time is required of teachers in community work, 
to determine how much time the average teacher 
spends on preparation and whether or not the 
teacher has enough time for adequate prepara- 
tion, to make a comparative study of hours per 
week required of teachers in the different major 
fields, to determine what consideration, if any, 
is given to teachers according to size of c!asses 
and according to total number of different stu- 
dents taught each day. 

The factors to be considered in studying 
teaching load are: Number of hours of work 
required; number of different subjects taught; 
number of academic classes taught; size of 
c!asses; number of different students taught. 


Placement Bureau Study 


The extension committee, with Mr. Con- 
ley in charge, inquired into the work of 
and the benefits of the C.T.A. piacement 
bureaus which are located in Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. This group further suggested 
that teachers should be better informed 
about the activities of California Teachers 


Clyde E. Quick, Chowchilla 
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Association and the benefits derived there- 
from. They also thought more should be 
done to orientate the new teacher with the 
organization as a whole, and to make him 
feel immediately that it is his organization, 
of which he is a vital part at all times. 
They recommended, in addition, that the 
delegates from the various units work to 
bring about a closer cooperation between 
the city and county councils, especially in 
this Section. 


The November Ballot 


The legislative committee, headed by 
Mrs. Hollister, decided to study the numer- 
ous measures which will appear on the 
November ballot, and to make known the 
results of their findings to as many of their 
fellow-teachers as possible. They also ad- 
vanced the idea that something might be 
done concerning uniform time allowed an- 
nually for sick-leave to teachers throughout 
the State. 

The fourth division of the executive 
board is the program committee. The pres- 
ident, by constitutional authority, automat- 
ically becomes chairman of this group. This 
committee suggested a plan whereby the 
Classroom Department would be allotted a 
place on the program at the annual insti- 
tute meetings. This would enahle the rep- 
resentatives from each unit to inform their 
fellow teachers about the work of the de- 
partment. 

Miss Woodford is making an attempt, as 
a member of the program commiitee, to 
coordinate the subject study-groups of the 
different counties in this Section and intro- 
duce the idea of organizing thein where 
none exist. 


Subject Study Groups 


The members of the executive board, by 
virtue of election from the various city afd 
county institute groups, are members of 
these C.T.A. units, and each representative 
agreed to discuss the major problems with 
his local unit which the Classroom Depart- 
ment has studied during the year. In other 
words, the classroom division hopes to con- 
tribute to the activities of the local C.T.A. 
units as well as to cooperate with both the 
section and state organizations in further- 
ing the work of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation as a whole. 


Schools of Tomorrow 


The Central Section Department is not 
only working on problems of vital interest 
to teachers themselves, but is also endeavor- 
ing to promote higher educational ideals 
and standards among those of our profes- 
sion in order that the schools of tomorrow 
may progress, and thereby keep pace with 
the strides forward which education is tak- 
ing throughout California. 















































































































































































































































SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


C. Louise Roewekamp, Librarian, Manual Arts High School Library; 
President, School Library Association of California 


Becoc. Library Association of 
California was organized in 1915, un- 
der the presidency of Ella Morgan, 
as a state group. School librarians of 
California gathered to further the in- 
terests of school library work in Cali- 
fornia. The inconvenience of great 
distances, however, made it necessary 
in 1920 to carry on the work by 
northern and southern sections. 

Later the need for a central organ- 
ization, through which _ state-wide 
projects could be carried out again be- 
came apparent. August 25, 1935, 
marked the end of the first 20 years 
of dual organization and the begin- 
ning of a new School Library Asso- 
ciation of California with a new con- 
stitution providing for a state presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, but re- 
taining the regional organization co- 
ordinated by the state association. 

Our members have afhliated with 
both school and library organizations 
because of mutual interests and ob- 
jectives. For many years the asso- 
ciation has supported a contributing 
membership in American Library As- 
sociation and has cooperated with Cal- 
ifornia Library Association’s section 
for work with boys and girls, holding 
meetings in conjunction with its an- 
nual meeting. 

Since December, 1915, the association 
has had a part in the regular county insti- 
tute programs. In 1935 it officially affliated 
with the California Teachers Association, 


where it is represented on the State Council 
by its state president. 


Aims 


The object of our association “shall be 
to further the professional interests and 
standards of libraries and librarians in ed- 
ucational institutions of California™.’ 

The aims of Dr. Sexson, as expressed in 
Sierra Educational News June, 1938, strike 
a responsive chord among California school 
librarians, who have striven for unity, pro- 
fessional adequacy, and effective coopera- 
tion to extend library service “until every 
child and youth in America and every 
American shall have adequate educational 


opportunities and services."* We interpret 





“educational opportunities” to include li- 
brary service, and are very much inter- 
ested in the group which has been pro- 
posed for educational planning and policy 
making, hopeful that school libraries will 
receive consideration there. 


Scope of Membership 


Although membership at first was com- 
posed largely of senior high school librar- 
ians, others from elementary, junior high 
school, junior college, and state college li- 
braries joined the group as their school 
libraries developed. The membership at 
present numbers more than 300. 


Meetings 


Sectional meetings have been held regu- 
larly since 1915. In November, 1927, the 
first joint meeting of the northern and 
southern sections was held. Annual state 
meetings early in the school year have been 
called by the state president since 1935. 
This year we expect to meet on October 
29, in Sequoia National Park, to plan state- 
wide work for the school year and to ex- 
change ideas for promoting school library 
welfare in California. 

Activities 

Both sections carry on a worthwhile ac- 
tivity by means of their book evaluations. 
Books for elementary, junior high school, 
high school, and junior college libraries are 
read, reviewed, and recommended or re- 
jected for school library use. Book com- 
mittee chairmen bring books from ccoperat- 
ing publishing houses and lend them to 
Association members for examination. The 
evaluations as given by the school librarians 
are published in the bulletin and sent to 
H. W. Wilson Company, where they are 
considered during the compilation of the 
Standard Catalog series. 

“One of the earliest and most important 
pieces of work aceomplished by the Association 
was the certification of school librarians. Acting 
on the suggestion of Will C. Wood and the late 
Joseph F, Daniels, librarian, Riverside Public 
Library, a committee took up the metter of 
certification with the State Board of Education. 
On March 27, 1916, five special credentia's in 
‘library craft and use’ were granted. In May, 


1917, a bill was approved which defined school 
librarians as teachers, ‘subject to the burdens 


1 Constitution of School Library Association 
of California; adopted 1935. 

? Sierra Educational News, June, 1938, p. 9. 

* Handbook of the School Library Association 
of California, March, 1936. 

* Handbook of the School Library Association 
of California, March, 1936. 
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and entitled to the benefits of the public schoo! 


teachers’ retirement fund law,’ and making it 
illegal to employ any uncertificated person as a 
librarian for more than two hours a day in 
any high school of the state. . .-. The profes- 
sional committees of the two sections have 
worked jointly on certification and training for 
many years.’”* 

During the last three years the profes- 
sional committees have cooperated with the 
State Department of Education research di- 
vision on a survey of the secondary school 
libraries of the state. 

At the request of Dr. Edwards, director 
of relations with schools, University of Cali- 
fornia, the professional committee drew up 
tentative standards for the establishment 
and maintenance of libraries in small rural 
high schools. 

A bulletin issued three or four times 
yearly has served to keep the members in- 
formed of the valuable work of the Associa- 
tion committees and has tried to bring to 
their attention matters of professional in- 
terest. Its editorship alternates between the 
sections, the editor being assisted by an ap- 
prentice or assistant editor in the section 
other than her own. This year’s editor is 
Helen Bullock, San Jose State College Li- 
brary, assisted by Marion Renshaw, Monte- 
bello High School Library. The subscription 
price has been 75 cents a year, or 25 cents 
a single copy. Bulletins are obtainable 
through the state treasurer, Jessie Boyd, 
University High School, Oakland. 


Publications 


Other association publications have been 
the compilation, in 1922, of a recommended 
list of books for junior and senior high 
school libraries, published by State Board 
of Education; and two handbooks issued in 
1935 by State Department of Education: 
no. 17, Pleasure reading for boys and girls: 
and no. 18, The Library in the elementary 
school. 


The first membership handbook was pub- 
lished in 1928, and has since been published 
alternately by the northern and southern 
sections at intervals of two or three years. 
The 1936 issue includes a history of the 
association, the original constitution, hon- 
orary members, past section officers, library 
schools in California, members of the asso- 
ciation, associate members, and county li- 
brarians doing work with schools. A mime- 
ographed list issued May 1, 1938, brings 
the membership list to date. 

So the association enters upon another 
year of its history with a definite sense of 
its attainment, not the least of which “is 
the accomplishment of the ideal of a cen- 
tralized state organization, whose president 
supervises the interests of the whole state”’*. 
Strengthened by past accomplishments, we 
look forward to a year of cooperative 
achievement and advancement of California 
Teachers Association's and School Library 
Association's aims. 
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California Business Education Bulletin 
is official publication of Federated Business 
Teachers Association of California, South- 
ern California Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles Commercial Teachers 
Association and Bay Section Business Ed- 
ucation Association. Officers are: Frederick 
E. Wesson, editor; L. O. Culp, assistant ed- 
itor; Mary R. Carver, circulation manager; 
Frank Robinson, advertising manager; ad- 
dress, 10860 South Denker Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 


The Teaecher’s Aim 


Samuel W. Robertson of Santa Barbara, for 
many years prominent in educational work in 
Santa Barbara city and county, and honorary 
life member of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, recently wrote to us as follows: 


Tue other day I found in one of my 
diaries the accompanying effort to set down 
in clear language a statement of my own 
objectives as a teacher and how I endeav- 
ored to attain them. I saw 45 happy years 
as administrator and teacher; retired volun- 
tarily when all was well; and was later 
made a life member of C. T. A. 


If you think it worth-while, it might be 
helpful to those who are still young and 
striving to be real teachers. 


My Objectives as a Teacher 


1. To do my life’s work so well that 
when I quit, it may be said of me, “He was 
a successful teacher”. 


2. To treat all pupils who ever sit in 
my classes, so well that I may succeed in 
winning their respect and good will. 


3. To do my share in improving the 
character of growing generations and pro- 
ducing a more ideal type of manhood 
and womanhood. 


4. To accomplish the last objective by: 
a. Placing high ideals before them, 


b. Trying to be myself true to the things 
I ask of them, 


c. Trying to make them think indepen- 
dently in their search for Truth and Free- 
dom. 


The last is the chief function of the 
social science teacher. 

No man is free so long as he lets others 
do his thinking for him or tell him what 
he must believe. 


Mental slavery is the curse of humanity. 
“Be free” is the command of the real 
teacher. 


So finally, my aim as a teacher is to 
make my pupils realize that “Education is 
to make men free”. Is there any higher 
aim? 


ADMINISTRATORS 


GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena; President, American Association 
of School Administrators 


) Association of 
School Administrators is a profes- 
sional organization. It is a department 
of National Education Association and 
as such gives its full support to every 
interest, purpose, and function of pub- 
lic education in America. 


As a special department, with a 
membership recruited largely from 
those engaged in management, super- 
vision, support, control, and direction 
of the institutions and agencies of 
public education, it gives special at- 
tention to problems of planning and 
policy-making. 

This does not mean, or even re- 
motely imply, that the education pro- 
cess can or should be divided into 
functions sharply differentiated one 
from the other. Such a procedure is 
as undesirable as it is impossible. 

Instruction is broader than the 
classroom in which it is ostensibly 
performed. Management and admin- 
istration, if they pertain to education 
and serve it adequately, must center 
in the classroom and rest firmly upon 
instructional needs. 

The institution of public education is 
growing in complexity at a startling rate. 
The necessity for change, modification, and 
adaptation forced upon the school by the 
changing social, political, and economic 


conditions has brought 
structure of public education. 


strain upon the 
The rela- 
tionships of institutions operating at dif- 
ferent levels readjusted. The 
changing character of the schools popula- 
tion calls for significant adjustment of cur- 
ricula and method. 


must be 


Significant Adjustments Needed 


The increase of governmental services in 
such areas as welfare, health, recreation, 
crime prevention, and conservation makes 
necessary an adjustment of the school, as 
one of the agencies of government, to. other 
agencies of government. All of these 
forces and impingements penetrate through 
to the classroom but, at the same time, in- 
volve innumerable persons and factors on 
the outside of the classroom. 


American Association of School Admin- 


istrators attempts in its activities and 
through its programs to see the whole 
problem of public education both as it 
is going on at the present time and as it 
must be projected into the future. The 
association sees this task as a professional 
problem. It recognizes the responsibilities 
of both the teacher and the administrator. 
It does not seek to arrogate to itself func- 
tions that belong to the profession as a 
whole, nor does it propose that functions 
peculiarly managerial and administrative 
shall be neglected by default or ineffec- 
tively performed by reason of ill-advised 
proposals to divide or dissipate responsi- 
bility. 


Creative Construction 


A review of public education in Amer- 
ica today will furnish ample evidence that 
administration in public education has been 
creatively constructive. In the school sys- 
tems of the several states, one sees the 
handiwork of the great educational states- 
men of America — many of them teachers, 
many others superintendents and admin- 
istrators. 


In innumerable counties and districts, 
the institutions of public education stand 
out conspicuously as the outstanding ac- 
complishment of the community in its long 
effort to perfect agencies of social action. 

If one were to characterize the American 
scene, one could not fail to note that the 
predominating feature is the American pub- 
lic school with its imposing building and 
its influence and service to the people of 
the community. 


In part, this situation reflects the plan- 
ning and policy-making of wise and dis- 
cerning educational leadership. American 
Association of School Administrators pro- 
poses that the public schools of America 
shall retain their advantage —their posi- 
tion of preeminence in the life of the 
American people, their place of funda- 
mental importance and responsibility as an 
agency for making democracy practicable 
and efficient. 


Advmaistration has for its prime 
function the task of “lifting up” the 
teacher, facilitating instruction, bringing ed- 
ucational experience adequate to his needs 
within the life of every individual — chil- 
dren first but ultimately to all. 


JUNIOR SCOTLAND YARD 


JUNIOR SCOTLAND YARD CLUB OF SAN JOSE 


Dolores Freitas, San Jose State College 


AKING advantage of children’s 

natural interest in “cops”’—G- 
men, to be modern—an enterprising 
member of Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School faculty, San Jose, organ- 
ized a Junior Scotland Yard club which 
functions as an integral activity in the 
school program. 

Working with the close cooperation of 
William A. Wiltberger, head of San Jose 
State College Police School, Mrs. Elizabeth 
W. Stull has developed an organization of 
enthusiastic young hopefuls who are in- 
stinctively absorbing valuable character 
training. 

The fascinating project was an outgrowth 
of Mrs. Stull’s work with a brilliant young 
girl student who was intensely interested 
in various phases of criminology. Appeal- 
ing to Mr. Wiltberger, Mrs. Stull was able 
to start the girl in a program of reading, 
watching movies for police procedure, and 
fingerprinting. 

Arrangements were made for her to fin- 
gerprint any student in the school who 
cared to take advantage of the opportunity. 
This was carried on as a home-room activ- 
ity during the 9th year. At the end of 
that time Mr. Wiltberger inspected the 
records and sent approved ones to the Bu- 
reau of Identification in Washington, D. C., 
to be filed in their civic files. 

The next year a student who had assisted 
the girl continued with the work, but soon 
found that he needed help. Mrs. Stull 
called for volunteers in the home-room, and 
half the group responded. It was decided, 


therefore, in order to satisfy the demand, 
to organize as a club. 


Though their basic interest and activity 
was still fingerprinting, the Junior Scot- 
land Yard club felt that a more complete 
program should be observed. 

Their objectives were set up as follows: 


1. Improvement in citizenship standards to be 
accomplished through the child’s natural interest 
in such activities. 

2. Increased respect for law and the law en- 
forcement officer. 

3. Some vocational guidance, 


Mr. Wiltberger and J. A. Greening, chief 
of police in Berkeley, assisted the group 
in carrying out the club program and by 
furnishing forms to use for recording fin- 
gerprints. 


Cooperation and Approval 


San Jose’s city school superintendent, 
Walter L. Bachrodt, gave his hearty ap- 
proval to the finger-printing campaign; with 
Roy B. Thompson, principal, and Marguer- 
ite Shannon, vice-principal, seconding the 
sanction. The ‘school’s publicity sponsor ar- 
ranged for a series of illustrated articles to 
run in both the local morning and evening 
papers, and secured the backing of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Record 
cards were printed by the students of San 
Jose Technical High School, patterned after 
models furnished by Mr. Wiltberger and 
Mr. Greening. 


Membership was limited to 25, but H9 
students who in the past belonged to the 
club may remain on the rolls as inactive 
members. They constitute a senior coun- 


Left to right—Roy B. Thompson, principal, Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School; Marguerite Shannon, vice-principal; Natalyn Sheffer, 
member, Junior Scotland Yard Club 
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cil to the younger section of the club, and 
retain all club privileges without being re- 
sponsible for duties, which require much 
after-school time. 

Mrs. Stull has found that many alumni 
of the club are now following senior high 
school programs which will eventually fit 
them for some line of police duty, varying 
from patrolling to scientific criminology. 

The International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, of which Mr. Wiltberger is a 
member, has set the development of char- 
acter in children as its most forceful ob- 
jective in carrying out a program of crime 
prevention. Chief of Police William J. 
Quinn of San Francisco is actively inter- 
ested in the campaign, and gives his hearty 


_ approval to the Junior Scotland Yard move- 


ment. 


Total of WPA federal employment proj- 
ects devoted to construction of new school 
buildings and improvement or enlargement 
of existing buildings (exclusive of univer- 
sities, colleges and special schools) has 
passed the 12,500 mark according to A. W. 
von Struve, chief, periodicals section, WPA, 
Washington, D. C. Since January 1938 
there have been authorized for operation in 
California, 7 projects for new construction 
and 10 projects for improvements to exist- 
ing buildings. 


* * * 


Youth and Work 


W outn and the World’s Work, voca- 
tional adjustment of youth in the modern 
world, by James H. Bedford, Ph.D., presi- 
dent, Society for Occupational Research, is 
a scholarly and excellently-written mono- 
graph of 148 pages published by the So- 
ciety, 643 W. 34th Street, University of 
Southern California Station, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Bedford's book represents the first at- 
tempt to approach the problem of vocational 
guidance from the scientific point of view. 
The conclusions are based upon facts rather 
than opinions; on scientific research rather 
than theory. The treatise is written for 
those who have the courage and the intel- 
lectual honesty to face the facts. The prob- 
lem of the unemployment of youth has 
reached a crisis which calls for intelligent 
and considered action. 


* * #* 


Society Faces The Future, by Ruth Wood 
Gavian, College Preparatory School for 
Girls, Cincinnati, an attractive and substan- 
tially-bound text of 670 pages, published 
by D. C. Heath and Company, is a thor- 
oughly modern sociology for high schoo 
students. 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 


Mrs. Gladys Schulhof, Teacher, Literature Department, Julia C. Lathrop Junior High 
School, Sanita Ana; H. G. Nelson, Principal 


, = history of the American Lan- 
guage is most fascinating. Make it a 
subject of your leisure time. I do not, 
at this time, intend to go into a de- 
tailed account of that particular sys- 
tem of communication, but I will 
touch upon some of the interesting 
dialects. 


For our immediate purpose—that of 
speech as it is handled by the junior 
high school student—may we pause 
for speculation. Speech is the most ef- 
fective tool we use in the process of 
social adjustment. We know that in 
these formative years of a youngster’s 
life some of the most important habits 
are being fixed. Among them are 
good or bad habits of speech which 
may stay with him throughout life. 


Of course, first of all it is necessary 
to help the student see the purpose of 
good speech and the reason for his be- 
ing able to use his voice effectively. 
Modern education does stress the im- 
mediate use of voice and speech in 
everyday living. That is as it should 
be. But in addition to that phase, it is 
not wrong to point out the desirability 
of effective voice control, pronuncia- 
tion which does not call attention to 
itself, and clear articulation of speech 
as it will be scored for or against him 
when he is adjusting himself in his 
life work. 


It is up to us as teachers to help 
him to desire to speak well. The girl 
who does not want to learn to play the 
piano will never be a good pianist. 
Those students who are not interested 
in perfecting, as nearly as possible, 
their voices and speech, cause us some 
concern. The method of learning cor- 
rect pronunciation proves a motivating 
factor. As the student progresses he 
becomes rather proud of his accom- 
plishment. A degree of praise will not 
be misplaced. 

The International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet is most widely used and for all 
purposes is about the most simple one. 
It is as good a tool as can be found to 


criticize our own speech and to help 
others to correct theirs. I think the 
junior high school student rather en- 
joys decoding his speech into this al- 
phabet. By doing this he will have to 
choose right sounds. The process in- 
creases his attentive powers. 

Speech is working more and more 
toward universality. The chief influ- 
ences are, without doubt, the radio 
and pictures. In America, as in Eng- 
land and other countries, the language 
is varied. Expressions and pronuncia- 
tions are peculiar to localities. Califor- 
nia employs chiefly the Western pro- 
nunciation, but since many easterners 
and southerners journey to these 
shores, we hear those dialects about 
us many times. 


The criterion for good speech is 
that it should be fairly resistant against 
innovations and changes. Good speech 
should be representative of cultivated 
speakers. That speech which is most 
universally used by those eminent men 
is a Middle-Western pronunciation. 
Good speech should keep to the mid- 
dle of the road and not become ex- 
treme. All phoneticians agree that the 
best speech is that which is most free 
from sectional peculiarities. 


It might be interesting at this point 
to show some of the sectional influ- 
ences that have been overcome by the 
diligent teacher and also some which 
still persist. The peculiarities of Amer- 
ican pronunciation of today have his- 
torical precedents in England. The 








Safety Edueation 


rate RULES and Regulations Gov- 
erning Safety Education in the United 
States is a 30-page, illustrated bulletin pub- 
lished by Safety and Traffic Engineering 
Department, American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
Washington, D. C. It comprises the re- 
port of Dr. F. R. Noffsinger, educational 
consultant, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, on the status of safety education 
throughout the United States. 
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English people often scoff at some of 
the pronunciations of the vulgate in 
America, but, nevertheless, they may 
often be directly traced to their own 
fair shore. 

Webster favored the use of the 
broad “a” and his authority was sufh- 
cient to implant it firmly in the speech 
of the Boston area. The broad “a”, by 
a fashionable affectation, has appeared 
in vase, drama, amen, and tomato. An 
Englishman, Evacustes A. Phipson, 
satirically denounces the English influ- 
ences in these words. He says: 


“It is really distressing to a cultivated Briton 
visiting America to find people there who—fol- 
low what they suppose to be the latest London 
mannerism, regardless of accuracy. Thus we find 
one literary editress advocating the pedantic 
British pronunciation tomahto in lieu of the 
good English tomate, rhyming with potato, say- 
ing it sounds so much more “refined”. I do not 
know whether she would be of the same opinion 
if she heard one of our costermongers bawling 
out, ‘Ere’s yer foine termarters, lyde, hownly 
tupence a pahnd.’ Similarly, we sometimes hear 
Anglomaniac Americans saying vahz for vase. 
Why not bahz and cahz?” 


In Canada, despite the social influence of 
the English usage, the flat “a” predom- 
inates. It is actually regarded as a Canadian- 
ism, especially in such words as calm and 
aunt. 

The usual pronunciation in America of 
radio employs the “a” of mate, but the 
plain people of New York apparently pre- 
fer the “a” of rack. 

In the years before the Civil War the 
plain people converted the “a” of care into 
the “a” of car. They changed bear to bar, 
dare to dar, where to whar. Likewise they 
changed can to kin, catch to ketch, care to 
keer, scarce to skeerce and chair to cheer. 
They reduced sauce to sass, and because to 
becuz or becaze. Such words as darn, sartin, 
sarve, marcy and tarnal were familiar to 
them. The “a” of caught was flattened into 
catcht or ketcht. The “a” of drain was 
turned into the long “e”, producing dreen. 

The long “e” in deaf was at one time 
very respectable and highly advocated by 
Noah Webster. Now it persists only in the 
vulgate. In the same way the “i” sound 
in get, yet, general, chest and instead have 
gradually disappeared. These pronuncia- 
tions were correct in Seventeenth Century 
England but the colonists probably clung 
to them longer than the English. 

In the vulgar speech the neutral “e” is 
dropped from some words such as poem, 
diary, voilet, and diamond to become pome, 
di’ry, vi'let and di’mond. 


Wesster favored ee-ther and nee- 
ther, and that is the pronunciation of the 
mid-western speech today. However, the 
eye-ther, and neye-ther has been common 
in New England for a century or more. At 
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an earlier date they pronounced it ay-ther 
and nay-ther. This usage still survives in 
the English of Ireland. Though the use of 
eye-ther and neye-ther still exists it is not 
sanctioned by a majority of our best-edu- 
cated men. 


Usage in the pronunciation of “u” still 
differs widely in the United States. Two 
sounds, that of oo in goose and that of 
“u” as in bush, are used by different 
speakers in the same word. The oo-sound 
prevails in aloof, boot, broom, food, groom, 
proof, roof, rood, room, rooster, root, soon, 
spook, spoon, and the u-sound in butcher, 
hoof, hoop, nook, rook, and soot. However, 
there are educated Americans who employ 
the oo-sound in coon, hoof, and hoop. 


The Shadowy Y 


The English are far more careful with 
the shadowy “y” preceding “u” in words 
of the duty class than Americans. In New 
York City the authorities tried to rigidly 
enforce the use of this sound in the schools 
without much success. The Americans, how- 
ever, retain the “y” sound in figure and the 
English drop it. 

In the South the y-sound is sometimes 
inserted before “a”, “i”, or “o”, especially 
following “k”, as in cyard, Cyarter, kyind, 
and cyow. 

Down to the time of the Civil War the 
polite speech of America employed the oi- 
sound but the common speech substituted 
the i-sound in such words as boil, hoist, oil, 
join, spoil, poison, and joist. They are sel- 
dom heard now, except in roil and hoist. 
The word jine is still in common use also. 

Most of the other vowel changes in vul- 
gar American are encountered in the British 
dialects. 
thrash for thresh, wrassle for wrestle, shet 
for shut; and gal for girl. Then there is the 
substitution of guardeen for guardian, jan- 


Some of them are rare for rear, 


ders for jaundice, stomps for stamps, strop 
for strap. 

The American generally gives a more dis- 
tinct utterance to the consonants than does 
the Though in our rapid 
speech we run many words together and 
thus lose the consonant value. This is what 


Englishman. 


we call poor articulation. Perhaps that ac- 
counts for the fact that it is difficult to 
understand the characters in English mov- 
ies. 

Probably the relatively small amount of 
dialects that exists in this country as com- 
pared with England and other countries 
is due to the fact that few Americans stay 
in one locality all their lives. However, 
these dialects do exist. There are three im- 
portant ones. The most widespread is West- 
ern American which the Englishman always 
has in mind when he discusses American 
English. Its territory includes all of New 
England west of the Connecticut River, the 
whole of the Middle Atlantic area save the 
lower Eastern shore of Maryland and lower 


Delaware, and all the region west of the 
Cotton Belts of Texas and Arkansas and 


north of Central Missouri. In Ohio, In-. 


diana and Illinois it comes down close to 
the Ohio River, and in the South it in- 
cludes parts of the mountain country. It is 
also spoken east of the Connecticut River, 
in parts of Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Maine, and by many persons in Boston. 

The New England dialect is pretty well 
confined to the Boston area, and even there 
it is dying. 

The Southern form of American occu- 
pies the area south of the Potomac and 
west to the Mississippi River, with exten- 
sions into Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, parts 
of Delaware and the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and the lower counties of Illinois, 


Indiana, and Ohio. 


There are many local variations of all 
these dialects. Outstanding among these va- 
riations are the dialect of the Appalachia, 
which includes the area of the Ozarks, the 
Negro speech which is a gradual evolution 
of the American speech differing in tunes, 
dialect of northeastern New York, that also 
of the common people of New York City, 
and of Jewish extraction, and the German 
influence in Pennsylvania. Many states have 
peculiarities in speech taken from loan- 
words of various nationalities. This influ- 
ence may be found in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 


Pronunciations are often aided or 
hindered by intonations and inflections or 
the lack of the same. The presence of in- 
flection in the voice helps to eliminate mon- 
otony in speech. I think that is one of the 
difficulties of the junior high school stu- 
dent. He usually does lack inflection in his 
voice. This may be due to a feeling of 
self-consciousness. He produces a buzz-saw 
voice which seeks no pitch range. 


Exciting emotions show wider inflection, 
sorrow and solemn emotions show narrow 
inflections. The minor note is a character- 
istic inflection of this latter emotion. Posi- 
tiveness, certainty, freedom from doubt, and 
conclusion are shown by the falling inflec- 
tion. Doubt and hesitancy use the rising 
inflection. Surprise shows a rising and fall- 
ing inflection in proximity. Sarcasm is re- 
vealed by a widely varied inflection. 

All voice is the result of muscular con- 
traction, phonetics, resonance, fixing the 
lips, and raising or lowering the soft palate. 
But voice quality is different. It is controlled 
from within and is perfected through trial 
and error. 


When voices may be recorded and played 
back for the speaker to hear, it is much 
easier to point out the flaws of inflection, 
quality, pronunciation, articulation and man- 
nerisms. However, the use of the phonetic 
alphabet is an excellent way for anyone to 
develop sound sense. 
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Report-Card Time 
Alice Marion Wood, San Diego 


Dear Teacher, please remember that 
I'm just an average child, 

I've done a few things, it is true, 

That were a little wild. 


I shot spitballs and once chewed gum, 
Tripped Johnny on the stair, 

And yes, I did call Bill a name 
And pulled our Mary’s hair. 


I talked in class and out of turn, 
I whispered to my neighbor, 
And copied papers once or twice 
To save myself some labor. 


I misbehaved at lunch time, too, 
Threw garbage on the ground, 

And fussed ‘cause told to pick it up 
When Teacher came around. 


I crabbed during games and, yes, it’s true, 
I wasn’t always fair, 

You said to be a real good sport 

But then I didn’t care. 


But, gee, I'm sorry now I am! 

So sorry I was bad, 

You see, Teacher, I’ve got to take 
That card home to my dad. 


And he thinks that in school I've been 
The nicest kind of boy, 

Aw gee, Teacher, you wouldn't rob dad 
Of all that pride and joy? 


Weren't you a kid once long ago? 

And weren't you ever bad? 

And when report-card time came around 
Weren't you a little sad? 


Weren't you an average child, too? 
And didn’t you like your fun? 
Why, didn’t you ever do some things 
You knew should not be done? 


And didn’t you ever hope your Teacher 
Would overlook a few? 

And always give the benefit 

Of any doubt to you? 


I know I'm not an angel and 
I never can be one, 

But in the future I won't play 
Until my work is done. 


I won't chew gum, I won't pull hair 
In lessons I won't cheat, 
And I won't crab during games again 
If my side doesn’t beat. 


Aw, Teacher, gee! please have a heart 
THAT CARD GOES HOME TO DAD, 
And if it’s not so very good— 

Well, golly! he'll sure be mad. 
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FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 


AT THE ELK GROVE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


Raymond M. Case, Helen R. Swantner, Cora N. Price, Carl G. Winter 


Bian ago, when Elk Grove was 
a small high school, the principal 
taught a course called Freshman Civ- 
ics. Embodied in this course were in- 
structions on the workings of our 
school, how to use the library, what 
student body government is and how 
it functions, etc. With the growth of 
the school, administrative duties forced 
the abandonment of this course. 


Gradually, the lack of this type of 
instruction began to be felt. The need 
was not apparent at first because stu- 
dents passed much of the information 
along and different departments, such 
as the library, gave instruction in their 
own methods. However, the informa- 
tion was piecemeal, and the student 
might go several years without realiz- 
ing what to do when confronted by 
an unusual situation; for example, 
when a schoolmate is injured at noon 
or at some other time when no in- 
structor is present. 


The faculty finally suggested that a 
semester course in the functioning of 
our school be a required subject, to be 
given daily to all incoming freshmen 
during the activity period. The activ- 
ity is the sixth and last period on our 
schedule and is a 45-minute period 
(regular periods are an hour in length) 
devoted to club and organization 
meetings. 

It was decided that the size of the 
freshman class (160 students) wouid 
require four teachers for instruction. 
Helen Swantner, who is making coun- 
seling her major, was placed in charge. 
Cora Price, the girls counselor, Ray- 
mond Case, the boys counselor, and 
Mr. Winter, the social studies teacher, 
were the other members of the Orien- 
tation group. 

The freshmen were divided into 
four groups, alphabetically. One of 
these groups was assigned to each of 
the four teachers, and during the first 
four weeks each teacher instructed his 
own group in a unit on the adminis- 
tration of the school. 

First the freshmen were conducted 


around the school and shown where 
the various classrooms, offices, library, 
etc., were located. The principal, 
Theodore R. Smedberg, then spoke to 
each group, explaining to the students 
the value of his office to the individual 
and to the school. 

Then the various school forms, such 
as admit late slips, tardy slips, and 
leave of grounds slips were shown and 
each student was required to fill out 
a sample form. 

A discussion of school attendance 
was then held, pointing out the effect 
of absence upon the student and upon 
the school. Lastly suggestions were 
given on what to do in cases of phys- 
ical injury and property damage oc- 
curring outside of regular class-time. 

The following 12 weeks were 
divided into four parts of three weeks 
each. During this time each of the 
four teachers taught one special sub- 
ject to each of the four groups in turn. 
This arrangement made it possible for 
each teacher to concentrate on one 
unit in the group rather than on all 
four subjects. Miss Price taught a unit 
on social conduct, Miss Swantner, a 


Sehool Buildings 


Tue School - Building Situation and 
Needs (Bulletin 1937, no. 35, United States 
Office of Education), an illustrated pam- 
phlet of 75 pages, with many tables, by 
Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school- 
building problems, calls attention to urgent 
nationwide need for new school-buildings. 

The startling fact is disclosed that 39% 
of all the school-buildings in the country 
are over 30 years old. 

If the children of today are to be 
equipped to meet the requirements of mod- 
ern life and deal with them intelligently, it 
is necessary for the school to provide the 
facilities of a modern curriculum, i.e., sci- 
ence laboratories, libraries, art-rooms, music- 
rooms, gymnasiums, auditoriums, etc. The 
average school building of 30 years ago did 
not have these facilities. 

Such facilities are particularly important 
in high schools because the public school 
must provide not only for children of high 
school age but for the thousands of boys 
and girls of 18 to 21 years of age who are 
neither at college nor at work. 
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unit on the use of the library; Mr. 
Case, a unit on boys and girls athlet- 
ics; and Mr. Winter, a unit on student 
government and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

The last two weeks each instructor 
taught his original group, but used 
material prepared by the other three 
teachers as well as his own. These 
were a unit on study habits prepared 
by Miss Swantner; a unit on school 
activities prepared by Miss Price; a 
unit on the curriculum of our scHool 
prepared by Mr. Case; and a unit on 


vocational opportunities prepared by 
Carl Winter. 


Unit on Occupations 


The teachers in charge felt they had 
too much material to give in the last 
two weeks and that the best thing to 
eliminate would be the unit on voca- 
tional opportunities, as the incoming 
freshmen are rather immature for such 
a discussion. 

It was agreed, however, that a unit 
on occupations should be presented to 
each high school pupil before he be- 
came an upper classman — that per- 
haps the best time to do this would 
be at the very end of his freshman 
year or during his sophomore year. 
This might well be taken up in the 
English classes, as there all the stu- 
dents would be reached. 

Since the course has been given 
only one semester to a limited group 
of students, an exact evaluation of the 
work cannot be made at this time, but 
signs of its value are already appear- 
ing. 


The freshmen are taking a more ac- 
tive part in the school program, they 
are surer of themselves than freshmen 
of former years, and many appear 
more efficient in making their decisions 
than do our present sophomores. 


a * % 


The Elementary School, its organization 
and administration, by Reavis, Pearce and 
Stullken, and published by University of 
Chicago Press, first appeared in 1931. A 
completely revised and enlarged edition is 
now offered comprising over 600 pages and 
incorporating the many recent changes and 
trends in elementary education. This au- 
thoritative and commendable monograph is 
widely used for teacher-training courses 
throughout America. 





MALADJUSTMENT 


Eleanora Markham, Teacher, Third Grade, Seal Beach School, Orange County 


| R reading many references on the 
subject of maladjustment, I have 
found that almost anything may be 
the cause of this distressing situation. 

If we study several specific cases we 
find maladjustment apparently caused 
by something that would appear quite 
ordinary and to-be-expected, to most 
people. Therefore the outward signs 
of maladjustment must not be accepted 
as revealing the real, true, inner cause 
of maladjustment. In some cases the 
cause is exactly the opposite as that in- 
dicated by the symptoms, due to an 
over-compensation. 

Maladjustment is emotional in na- 
ture and is caused by a conflict, which 
is a clash between what an individual 
wants to do, and the behavior de- 
manded by society. If the individual 
is emotionally mature, he will solve 
the conflict directly. Unsatisfactory ad- 
justment will be discussed later in this 
article. 


Ideas and conduct must be mutually 
interactive and modifiable; it is when 
either of these two conditions is not 
present that conflicts arise. 


Two Mental Types 


Intelligent people usually are more 
prone to be maladjusted than the stu- 
pid, for conflicts are clashes between 
ideas and reality. However, intelligent 
individuals usually solve their conflicts 
in a superior manner. One who is de- 
fective in intelligence is likely to ig- 
nore or be unaware of a state of mal- 
adjustment because he cannot perform 
the intellectual functions necessary to 
recognize or remedy such a state. 

What is the cause of maladjust- 
ment? It is simply an individual's re- 
action to an unfulfilled need, or drive 
or urge. There are organic, social, 
emotional and mental needs and 
urges. Of these, the social and emo- 
tional are most likely to be unsatisfied. 


Freud says that all maladjustment 
springs from unfulfilled sex urges. 
Jung broadens this concept to include 
a need for security; and Adler further 


extends it to include the urge for mas- 
tery or attainment. The latter person 
coined the phrase, “inferiority com- 
plex”, which has fallen into such bad 
repute by leading psychologists of the 
newer schools such as Gestalt. Morgan 
suggests that maladjustment is due to 
heredity or unsatisfactory adjustment 
to conflicts. He also says that most 
mental conflicts are those between two 
groups of ideals which the individual 
has built up out of his personal ex- 
perience. 


Doctor Barr of Wisconsin believes 
many other things can cause malad- 
justment: uncontrolled emotions; sur- 
vival of childish impulses; and uncon- 
scious attitudes such as conceit, selfish- 
ness, erroneous opinions, prejudices, 
and irritation; these are in addition to 
the other disintegrating factors of per- 
sonality previously mentioned. 


People react to unfulfilled needs in 
various ways. They may: 

(1) ignore reality; 

(2) compensate by fulfilling other 
needs; 


(3) retreat from reality by a regres- 
sion to infantile fixations; 


(4) evade or sublimate the need by 
substituting an accepted activity for 
the socially unacceptable one; 


(5) distort reality by attributing 
difficulties to other than the real cause; 
the latter is similar to “saving one’s 
face;” 


(6) forget reality by projecting 
their needs and day-dreaming of their 


Small Rural Sehool 


Milopern Education in the Small Rural 
School, by Kate V. Wofford, director of 
rural education, State Teachers College. 
Buffalo, New York, is a progressive and 
helpful volume of nearly 600 pages pub- 
lished by Macmillan. Miss Wofford has 
brought to the small rural school, still abun- 
dant and characteristic throughout the 
United States, sympathy and insight and a 
thoroughly modern treatment. Her splen- 
did book is of great practical value to all 
who work in the rural area. 
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fulfillment. In its more virulent form 
this is called paranoia. The “conquer- 
ing hero” theme often occurs in day- 
dreaming. People whose needs are con- 
tinuously unfulfilled often depend 
more and more on day-dreaming for 
their satisfaction, until they reach the 
point where they are truly unable to 
distinguish between reality and phan- 
tasy. Conflict situations are usually 
cumulative rather than sudden, and it 
is sometimes difficult to know where 
to draw the line beween normality and 
maladjustment. 


What the School Should Do 


We have now defined maladjust- 
ment, discussed its causes and men- 
tioned the way in which people react 
to unfulfilled needs or drives. Let us 
now turn to the most important part 
of the discussion: 


How 1s the school affected by maladjusted 
children, and how should the school func- 
tion in this matter? 


The school should try to satisfy the needs 
and drives of children—their need for se- 
curity, mastery and self-fulfillment; the lat- 
ter arises from the egocentricity of individ- 
uals. The whole field of education has to do 
with harmonious human _ relationships — 
their establishment and maintenance. 

It is the purpose of education to fit the 
individual to resolve every conflict of hu- 
man relationship adequately, in such a way 
as to injure neither himself nor society; and 
if possible, to benefit or in some way im- 
prove either or both. The individual should 
be guided and helped so that he may oper- 
ate in his particular social medium with a 
maximum of happiness, efficiency and serv- 
ice. 

The school should help children to clas- 
sify, organize and analyze human experi- 
ence in such a way that right courses of 
action are recognizable, both in a specific 
situation, and in potential future situations. 

Education should encourage self-analysis, 
so that each person may come to a better 
understanding of himself — his limitations 
and capabilities, interests, drives, and gen- 
eral attitudes. Some physchologists say that 
humans are inherently social and gregarious 
by nature. Therefore it is meet that we pro- 
vide for their functioning properly in at 
least partially-controlled social situations. 

Teachers should offer a chance for lead- 
ership, initiative, and activity free from the 
drive of compulsion. These are valuable so- 
cial factors, for they suggest integration, 
rather than disintegration of personality. 
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We should try to bring children from ego- 
centricity to social-mindedness. 





I said earlier that a satisfactory adjustment 
is one in which an individual faces squarely 
his particular problem or conflict. Children 
can be taught to do this, and should be for 
these five reasons, which I have taken from 
Morgan: 

1. One ean learn the habit of success. 

2. One retains his mental integrity. 

3. One can hope to have an understanding of 

others. 

4. One can keep his self-respect. 

5. One can merit and receive the respect of 

his fellows. 

Clear teaching is the most destructive 
agent of mental conflicts. This will save 
costly maladjustment and necessity for re- 
education. Mental disorders originate in at- 
tempts to escape from reality. Therefore 
“education in reality” should feature every 
teacher's technique. 


One deficiency of teachers is that they 
are usually concerned only with the attack- 
ing-forms of behavior; withdrawing-forms 
of behavior are just as often a strong indi- 
cator of maladjustment. 


Wickman says that “counter-attacking the 
attacking forms of behavior and by indulg- 
ing the withdrawing types, the underlying 
difficulties of adjustment in each case are 
increased and the undesirable expressions of 
social behavior are further entrenched.” By 
counter-attack the teacher runs two risks: 

1. The child’s sense of guilt and “badness” is 
raised to a point where he identifies himself so 
thoroughly with his misconduct that he no longer 
has confidence in his ability to meet the stan- 
dards of behavior set for him, or 

2. His antagonisms to authority become fur- 


ther entrenched, with the result that he in- 
creases his efforts to retaliate. 


Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern says that 
normalcy relates to a social situation in re- 
lation to an individual’s needs. He believes 
in six fundamental points: 

1. Provide mastery for every child through uni- 
versal participation in tasks representing attain- 
able goals. 


2. Strive for and maintain a continuity of en- 
deavor. 


3.Provide an atmosphere free from anxiety— 
one conducive to effort. 

4. Be sure that fundamental urges are given 
expression. 7" 

5. Provide a setting that recognizes individ- 
uality—don’t atternpt to produce a norm, but 
rather, simply preserve the normal. 

6. Recognize the unified drives of children. 

lf these six points were faithfully ad- 
hered to, it would be practically impossible 
for maladjustment to arise in school, to my 
way of thinking. It would make for a satis- 
faction of the child’s needs in such a way 
that personality adjustment would be of a 
desirable, high nature. 

A good school is one in which children 
find meaning and understanding in every 
experience. 


BUILDING THE ANNUAL 


THE HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL IS A STRUCTURAL TASK 


Ovidia Gudmunsen, English Teacher, El Segundo High School, Los Angeles County 


Biz educational value of a school 
annual has long been challenged, the 
only justification for it seeming to be 
the pleasure that students derive from 
receiving the book at the close of the 
term. 

The value of the result has not been 
deemed commensurate with the 
amount of time and money spent in 
producing the yearbook. It has been 
variously termed “a glorified picture- 
book,” “a memory-book,” and even 
“just an autograph-book.” 

With the growing popularity of pic- 
torial magazines and books, as well as 
the increasing interest in photography 
among boys and girls, why might not 
even a picture-book be justified? 


A Worthy Project 


But if, in addition to planning group 
and individual photograph arrange- 
ments and taking some pictures for the 
book, the students prepare and paste 
up all copy — picture, editorial, art, 
and advertising—just as it will appear 
on the finished page, doing it with a 
view to keeping costs down, might 
this not prove to be a worthy educa- 
tional enterprise? 

The more students brought into the 
work, the greater the value. 

In our high school of 300 enrollment we 
have partially solved the problem of expense 
and also have given the students a major 
share in building their own annual, by pub- 
lishing a planographed book by photo-offset 
or lithograph process. With the exception of 
money obtained from advertisers at the rate 
of $2.50 each, the sale of books paid the 
total cost of publication. This year we sold 
210 books. 

Having the enthusiastic approval of our 
principal, C. L. Broadwater, we organized 
a staff chosen not only from the two journal- 
ism classes, but also from other groups, and 
laid our plans for the new type of book. 
We found that the lithographing companies 
in Los Angeles varied in price quotations 
according to the amount of photographic 
copy on a page. Hence we worked out our 
plans correspondingly, and tried to choose 
the company that would give us the most 
pictures as well as the best quality for our 


money. 
There was no limit to the amount of edi- 


torial copy or art work, including cartoons, 
that might be put on a page, since the whole 
thing is photographed in one process, there- 
fore we could crowd it full or arrange it in 
an unusual manner, as we wished. The edi- 
tor planned the dummy accordingly and felt 
happy to be able to grant the requests of 
first one group and then another for more 
drawings, pictures, or written copy. 

When the real work began, the staff 
found that “year-book building” meant ex- 
actly that, since many students were kept 
busy on many jobs. The typing must be per- 
fect and exactly spaced, for it, instead of 
type, was to be photographed on the page. 
Here was work for the best students in the 
typing classes. 

It was necessary to paste up four-page 
forms, using cut-outs of black paper cut to 
size instead of the finished pictures, and 
placing titles, picture identifications, borders, 
page numbers, copy, and drawings correctly 
on the page. 

This was exacting work, and more than 
once the editor found it necessary to have 
someone pull off pasted copy (we used rub- 
ber cement) and correct mistakes. 

These finished forms we had to check 
carefully with the dummy to see that the 
arrangement was right, and guide sheets 
bearing the picture proofs were sent with 
them to the lithographer. It meant watchful 
attention to detail but, as one girl said, “I'll 
be proud to point to the pages in the book 
that I pasted.” 

Certain staff members were delegated to 
mount pictures, some of which they them- 
selves had taken. The art classes assumed 
the responsibility of hand-tinting everyone 
of the division pages, each book having 
four. Many hours were spent on this, but 
the result was worth the effort. 


WY nen the last of the 52 pages had 
been sent in and the proof returned, the 
business staff began to collect from the ad- 
vertisers. They already had collected the full 
payments on subscriptions and knew they 
had enough money to pay their bills. 

Members of the cooking classes formed a 
final assisting group, as they prepared and 
served the banquet given by the staff on the 
eve of the book's being issued, when the 
workers were the first ones to see what kind 
of a book they had “built.” 


s* * *# 


Little Magic Painter, a story of the Stone 
Age, written and illustrated by Muriel H. 
Fellows, published by John C. Winston 
Company, is a lovely child’s book of 112 
pages, with many charming pictures. 


COMMUNITY 


RECREATION 


A COMMUNITY LEARNS TO PLAY 


C. E. Lindblom, Principal of Elk Hills School*, Tupman, Kern County 


Tix teachers of Elk Hills School, 
feeling that the community of Tup- 
man definitely needed a recreational 
program, secured the permission of 
the school board to inaugurate such a 
plan and to use the school facilities. 

The start was made when a notice 
was sent home to the parents. Noth- 
ing extravagant was promised. They 
were merely told that the playground 
would be supervised and that balls, 
bats and other equipment could be 
checked out for use. 

The first night’s attendance was 31 
and many adults came just so their 
children could play and use the school 
equipment. As many of the adults did 
not play tennis, basketball, or skate, 
volleyball was organized — as most of 
them were of the same skill in playing 
the game. 

Subsequent play evenings saw an 
increased attendance until two volley- 
ball games were in full swing and the 
tennis court was crowded with skaters 
and other participants. Adults who 
were backward about entering into the 
large group games, began to play the 
small unskilled games of box hockey, 
shuffle-board, deck tennis, horse-shoes 
and croquet. 

Soon they entered into the active 
games of volleyball and basketball and 
later were found to be some of the 
most enthusiastic supporters of the 
recreation program. 

When the time came for the closing 
of the grounds each evening people 
were reluctant to leave. 

Our first night was proof that the 
community wanted recreation. The 
later increase in attendance, however, 
was unexpected — the attendance in- 
creasing to around a hundred nightly 
each of the three nights a week set 
aside for this purpose. This was some- 
thing we were not prepared to cope 
with as we needed more games and 
additional lighted play area. 


*The Elk Hills School in Tupman is a 5- 
teacher rural school with an average daily at- 
tendance of 110 puni's. Tupman is a little town 
situated in an oil district about 25 miles west of 
Bakersfield. 


Boys like new games 


The children in the manual training 
shop and the custodians constructed 
many new games for small groups. 
Such games as bull-board, do-do, dart 
games, shuffle-board, croquet, hand- 
ball, can-ball and ping-pong were 
added. 

The school board cooperated in all 
ways possible. They authorized the 
school to construct the new games. 
Not only that but, of their own voli- 
tion, they saw the need for more ade- 
quate lighting and had additional 
lights installed to provide larger play 
areas. They also employed an assistant 
on the playground to help check out 
equipment and supervise the grounds. 
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This liberality and progressiveness of 
the school board has been one of the 
outstanding factors in the success of 
our recreation program. 

The Parent Teacher Association 
was very anxious to further the recrea- 
tion program and offered to assist in 
any way it could to help carry out the 
purposes of this program. They ap- 
pointed a recreation chairman and as- 
sisted materially in the social part of 
the program. 


Many of the people of the commun- 
ity became vitally interested in the 
program, and it seemed that these peo- 
ple should have an opportunity to ex- 
press their wishes in the growing plan. 
Consequently, an advisory board was 
formed to make this possible. This 
board is comprised of the school fac- 
ulty, the school board, the play- 
ground organizations, and representa- 
tives from the various oil leases in the 
district. The board has regular meet- 
ings and decides on the matter of pol- 
icies. 

To carry out further the idea of a 
representative control of the recrea- 
tion program, a junior advisory com- 
mittee was elected by the children of 
the school. They meet every two 
weeks to plan games they wish to play 
and assist as leaders in making each 


evening of play an enjoyable experi- 
ence. We consider this a very impor- 
tant way of training children for ac- 
tive community citizenship. 


With the increase in community in- 


Volleyball is always popular and beneficial 
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terest in the recreation center it be- 


came necessary to secure additional 
help. Through the county recreation com- 
mission we secured the help of the county 
Works Progress Administration supervisor 
who furnished us a trained recreation direc- 
tor and an arts-craft instructor. The super- 
visor was very happy to do this and has 
shown a personal interest in the entire set- 
up. Through his help and the cooperation 
of the school board and the people in the 
community a lighted soft ball diamond has 
been installed on the school grounds en- 
larging the play area for more participants. 

The arts-craft class has met once a week 
in a special classroom where they have 
learned to make novelties and articles 
women like to make for the home. The 
members of the class have taught one an- 
other to knit and do other kinds of hand- 
work besides taking advantage of the op- 
portunity to visit with and make new 
friends. An exhibit of these attractive and 
useful articles created an added interest in 
this phase of the community center. 


Games and outdoor activities are cer- 
tainly an important phase of a recreation 
program, but dramatics, music and parties 
added to make it a well balanced program. 
Several “Fun Nights” have been planned 
and held. These usually begin with com- 
munity singing, plays and skits by the dra- 
matic group, followed by an hour of folk 
games, relays and stunts such as is given 
in the State Department of Education bul- 
letin no. 14, entitled Special Activities in 
Physical Education for High School and 
Adult Groups. 


From the large attendance and the active 
participation in these wholesome activities, 
we believe that our program is accomplish- 
ing to some extent the idea expressed by 
Helen Heffernan in an article entitled The 


Livermore Grammar School Fourth Grade Projects. 


Parent Teacher Association, a Socializing 
Agency when she stated: 


“In a number of communities I am finding 
that the school has become the center of recrea- 
tional life. Parents and children are giving par- 
ties to which the whole community is invited 
and in which parents and children together are 
playing games. Annual play days are held in 
which parents and children participate and find 
joy in sharing pleasure as well as in sharing 
their responsibilities.” 

We feel that the recreation program has 
definitely filled a community need, and it 
has been comprised of physical, educational 
and social activities. It has afforded clean 
recreation for the adult, the younger child, 
and above all the adolescent boy and girl, 
where a wholesome association between 
sexes can bring about adjustments so essen- 
tial to this age and prepare them for the 
normal social life of adulthood. 


Wholesome Life Through Play 


We realize the value of wholesome recre- 
ation to both the adult and child of the 
community and have already been able to 
discern valuable results in respect to social 
and personality adjustments being made by 
many of the participants. 

Only too well do we realize the serious 
ness of a statement made by Winifred Van 
Hagen in a recent address before a group 
of teachers in Kern County. She said, “We 
have more to fear from the recreational il- 
literate than from the educational illiterate.” 

Certainly, teachers, parents and civic 
leaders must assume greater responsibility 
for providing community recreational facil- 
ities and activities. 


we * 


School Transportation, by Dr. Asael C. 
Lamber, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, Brigham Young University, a large 
size, 140 page monograph published by 
Stanford University Press, is a practical, 
definite and objective research study. 


Left, Mexican Garden. 
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Two Fourth Grade Projects 


Leona Therkof, Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Livermore Grammar School, Alameda 
County 


Our Mexican Garden 


Our interest last spring was in our 
Mexican garden, planted in a five-foot 
square box. We completed it for Public 
Schools Week, but are still watching our 
variety of fifty or more different cacti and 
succulents as they continue to grow. 

We built our adobe houses, fences, and 
modeled animals for the barnyard. Color 
was added by our many little Mexican fig- 
ures, burrows, fish pond, clay bowls, and 
colored awnings. 

To complete the project we drew a large 
picture for a background, and planted two 
large cacti in small kegs for each side. 


Pueblo Indian Village 


W: each took part in the construction 
of our Pueblo Indian Village. Boxes of 
all sizes were covered with salt and flour 
and shaded with water-colors. 

There was much interest shown in the 
making of the trimmings, such as: clay 
bowls, ladders, rug weaving, figures, canoes, 
and the well. 

We feel that we have a clear concep- 
tion of the Pueblo Indians since we have 
actually built a miniature cliff dwelling in 
our classroom. 


November 13-19 — Children’s Week is 
observed nationally by all interested in chil- 
dren’s books. 


Right, Pueblo Indian Village 





A MYSTERY PLAY 


EERIE STAGING OF A MYSTERY PLAY IN A RURAL COMMUNITY 


Everett V. O’Rourke, Principal, Cotati School, Sonoma County; and Donna Walker, 
Teacher of Sewing and Social Science, Petaluma Junior High School, 
Cotati and Penngrove Branches 


Tix students of the junior high 
school wanted to present a mystery 
play, with all of the weird and fantas- 
tic effects that could be contrived. 
They wanted to create so much sus- 
pense and illusion that hot only the 
audience but also the actors would feel 
the effects. We fell in with their 
mood and decided to give them what 
they wanted, although it would mean 
considerably more work than they an- 
ticipated. 

We were handicapped by a limited 
supply of equipment, for we had no 
dramatic department to draw upon. It 
was a case of starting from scratch. 
The children were eager to do things, 
however, and after the director and 
manager of stagecraft had cudgeled 
their brains, everyone started to work 
with enthusiasm. Many hands were 
kept busy which would have been idle 
had we selected a play which required 
less stagecraft; our amateur actors 
worked with zest; and the play pro- 
duced thoroughly satisfied the commu- 
nity. 

After reading many plays we se- 
lected one which had a few thrills, 
some disappearing people, plot and 
counter-plot, intrigue in a minor de- 
gree, comedy, and a curious mixture 
of characters. However, it lacked 
punch. It needed a shot of pep here 
and there and a great deal ot dressing 
and fixing if it were to give the de- 
sired practice for the actors and the 
stagecraft committee. 

The cast required seven characters. That 
left sixteen boys and girls. After assigning 
one as stage manager, one for small props 
and another for larger props, we had thir- 
teen pairs of idle hands to keep busy. Our 
problem was what to do with them as well 
as present the type of play desired. 

The setting for the play was a simple 
interior that could be thrown together in 
about ten minutes by using the odds and 
ends that we had around the school. The 
costuming would also be very simple un- 
less we made some changes. 


After moiling and toiling with the prob- 
lem for some time we decided to use a 


black stage with white lights. Our stage is 
a simple box-like affair with four en- 
trances: one on each corner. All of the 
walls of the stage are painted white. We 
did not want to re-paint the walls, so the 
stagecraft committee began looking around 
for something which could be used to cover 
them. They found some old stippled can- 
vas and flats which had been used on in- 
numerable occasion previous to this time. 
Two pounds of black kalsomine paint were 
purchased and part of the stagecraft com- 
mittee was put to work painting. The can- 
vas was placed over the sides of the stage. 
The flats were put across the back of the 
stage leaving an avenue for entrance and 
exit to the invisible doors at the two back 
corners. Another old piece of canvas was 
found and painted black to be used as a 
hanging on the back stage wall which was 
visible through the arch in the flats. 

We bought 11 yards of unbleached mus- 
lin, at 15 cents per yard, and two small 
boxes of black dye. Some of the boys and 
girls cut the cloth into the right length, 
dyed it, and used it to cover the ceiling of 
the stage. The muslin sagged in the mid- 
dle, so some very fine wire was stretched 
across the ceiling to hold the goods in 
place. 

The artist of the group had decided to 
decorate the fireplace in order to have it 
fit into the scheme of things. We dragged 


Problems and Values of 
Today 


V owe I of Problems and Values 
of Today (a series of students guide books 
for the study of contemporary life) by Dr. 
Eugene Hilton, principal, Allendale School, 
Oakland, and formerly supervisor of social 
studies, Oakland Public Schools, was given 
notice in an previous issue of this maga- 
zine. 

Volume II, a substantial text of nearly 
700 pages, illustrated by Ruth Taylor, is 
a worthy companion of Volume I. The 
books are for use of students in the upper 
two years of high school or for students 
in junior college and also for adult groups 
seeking to better understand the complex 
age in which we live. There are ten units; 
representative topics are, Sore Spots in 
American Life and Providing for Security. 

Created by a distinguished California 
school man and published by Little Brown 
and Company, these texts should quickly 
rise to national usage. 
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out the fireplace which is used for Christ- 
mas entertainments and recovered it with 
wrapping paper. By using black chalk to 
draw the shapes of the rocks on the fire- 
place and rubbing white chalk between the 
rocks we had an almost black fireplace. 

The floor is not visible from the audience 
so we did not bother with it. 

We did some experimenting with lights 
and discovered that it would be better to 
use all white lights in foots as well as ceil- 
ing. No proscenium lights were used. We 
could have used any amount of light and 
still not have had to worry about shadows. 
against the black background; but we used 
just a minimum amount of lights so as to 
add to the effectiveness of the staging. 

A costume for the villain of the play 
was made of black cotton broadcloth and 
included tunic, hood, and mask. A pair of 
black gloves and black shoes were also 
worn. This actor moved almost like a spec- 
ter against the black background. 


Purposeful Student Work 


All of the work in staging and costum- 
ing was done by the students. They meas- 
ured the muslin; cut it into strips; placed 
the wires in place and figured out a means 
of fastening and tightening them; painted 
the flats and the other necessary pieces of 
canvas; put the flats in place; covered and 
painted the fireplace; and did all of the 
dyeing and hanging. They were so inter- 
ested in their activity that they needed little 
direction and supervision. 

The actors became so engrossed with the 
ultimate result of the play that they re- 
hearsed with fervor. They were quick to 
offer new suggestions which they thought 
might add to the presentation of the fin- 
ished production, and they were alive to 
each new direction in either speech or 
action. 

The greatest satisfaction came on the eve- 
ning of the presentation of the play: the 
audience pronounced it to be the most in- 
teresting and best play that had ever been 
produced in the school. The boys and girls 
felt that their time was not wasted and that 
they would be ready to take another fling 
at drama as soon as they could get the 
chance. 


Today's Geometry, by David Reichgott 
and Lee R. Spiller of .New Haven High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, a large 
new text of 400 pages, is published by 
Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This admirable text is offered pri- 
marily to the student who wants to use 
geometry in the world of work. It vital- 
izes a subject which many students con- 
ventionally consider dead and integrates it 
with the normal every day life of the 
student. 
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ATTITUDES 


Samuel B. Ziegler, Teacher, Commercial Department, San Dieguito Union High School, 


Encinitas, San Diego County 


iw attitudes have always been 
the key to either my successes or fail- 
ures, to my “good days” or “bad 
days,” my gains or losses, advances or 
retreats toward my objectives. 

I can recall in my student days that 
I was constantly being told that “noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” My psy- 
chology professor informed me that 
there were many experiments that 
proved this theorem, that this prin- 
ciple was the truth and nothing but 
the truth. 


This thought sifted to the bottom 
of my brain while most of the other 
theories went on their weary way. My 
student-teaching days hardly gave me 
an opportunity to see just what was 
meant by this principle. 

However, as my teaching exper:: 
ences increased, this truth became 
more evident. Success does have its ef- 
fect on attitude. And, reversing the 
statement, attitude does effect success. 


Success depends on the mind set or 
disposition. This seems quite apparent 
from the subjective observations I 
have made. I do not promise a psy- 
chology dissertation, but from actually 
teaching students, I have seen attitude 
affect teaching procedures. 

Dark days, rainy days, various days 
of the week, days before a holiday, 
days after a holiday—all seem to affect 
the classroom disposition. 

Especially is this true in typing, be- 
cause attitudes with concentration 
play such important parts. Is the class 
receptive to intensive drill or is it a 
day for plateau drills? Several short 
speed-tests usually give the answer. 
There have been times when the class 
en masse will stumble through an ex- 
ercise which means that continued 
testing only meant more poor work. 
The class just “did not feel like typ- 
ing.” Explain it if you can. Some 
would lay the blame on ineffective les- 
son planning, but it is beyond that. 

A teacher’s temperament is another 
vital issue. The better the disposition, 
the more conscientious the class. She 


must have a rich sense of humor so 
that humor may be found in the class- 
room. Creating a pleasant teaching 
situation does cause pupils to react ac- 
cordingly. To have a congenial en- 
vironment results in cooperative hon- 
est effort. 


When mentioning that a teacher 
must strive to have a natural con- 
geniality and conditions that allow 
freedom in the room, it does not mean 
a circus. Where the bounds shall be 
set is to be determined by the instruc- 
tor. It must always be kept in mind 
that humor is definitely an important 
asset to the class, either in typing or 
in any other class. 

Typing is primarily a drill subject. 
To keep a group of boys and girls 
constantly emulating an ideal of self- 
perfectability requires good planning 
for daily work. But even with this, the 
attitude of the pupil can destroy the 
best of lesson plans. 

It takes a class as well as a teacher 
to make a learning situation. How 








Everyday Economies 


E VERYDAY ECONOMICS, by Janzen 
and Stephenson, first published in 1931 
(Silver Burdett Company), was revised in 
1934 and again in 1936. In the 1938 re- 
vision the authors were given a free hand. 
They read every page of the text, endeavor- 
ing to find ways to improve them. They 
rewrote many passages and changed many 
illustrations. Changes were made wherever 
it was thought that a better statement could 
be made, and, in consequence, more than 
one-half the book has been reset, including 
five entire chapters. 

The text is a simple,straight-forward an- 
alysis of those economic practices and prin- 
ciples which, broadly speaking, make up our 
economic order. The approach is entirely 
non-partisan. Problems are discussed hon- 
estly and simply and conflicting points-of- 
view are recognized and accepted as ‘such. 
The authors do not present ready-made con- 
clusions. Rather, problems are presented as 
unsolved. The authors are concerned that 
the student should understand basic facts 
and principles in order that he may be able 
to do some critical thinking of his own. 
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many times have I heard this in teach- 
ing principles and methods. 


Every day I see the importance of 
the relationship between the teacher 
and pupil—how it must reach a point 
where the pupil is receptive towards 
obtaining new learnings. 


Setting up the stage for the learning 
situation is the difficult part and re- 
quires considerable forethought, but 
without the right temperament of the 
teacher, the best set-up can be de- 
stroyed. Not only can the improper 
attitude of the teacher clog the wheels, 
but the attitude of the pupils as well. 


Decrease the Errors 


I am continually planning my pro- 
cedure in order to decrease error-mak: 


ing —drills on transposition, poor 


reach, opposite fingers, and all the 
rest. However, this awareness of er- 
rors and analysis of them does very 
little unless the pupil feels he wants 
to eliminate them. It is only by creat- 
ing in the student’s mind the attitude 
of zeal for self-betterment that we will 
help him work toward a better typing 
goal. 


DD iscouracement is one of the 
greatest barriers towards perfection. This is 
where attitude must be molded. The diffi- 
culty of the process depends on the attitude 
of the pupils. Some respond to a “slap 
on the back” while others demand more pa- 
tience and perseverance. Prevention of a 
permanent thought that typing success can 
never be theirs is part of the guidance plan 
of the teacher. 

Success, no matter how low the hurdle 
may be, shows in the response of the class. 
Through a series of trials and errors, I have 
discovered that speed tests, varying in re- 
gard to difficulty, have caused proper atti- 
tudes to be maintained. A simple speed test 
with easy letter combinations results in bet- 
ter error-total word scores, that is, total er- 
rors in ratio with total number of words 
typed. The success which has been gained 
in this easy speed-test can be used as a pro- 
gressive step towards average or more difh- 
cult letter and word combinations. This ex- 
periment results in a more responsive and 
ambitious group, anxious to do as well in 
the more difficult material which most bright 
youngsters can easily recognize. 

Constant stress towards accuracy is done 
from the position angles. To be more ex- 
plicit, accuracy is the dynamic power word. 
With this is rhythm which is its constant 





companion. When working with practice 
drills, the word error is avoided as much as 
possible. Beginning typists, especially, are 
affected by the word “error.” Avoiding mis 
takes, being told not to do this or that, to 
refrain from acting that way or this way— 
young people hear these monitions constant- 
ly. But when a pupil hears “work for ac- 
curacy,” he does not hear the negative ap- 
proach, which is “avoid errors,” but instead 
is being taught and imbued with the idea 
that he is working towards accuracy and 
perfect copy material. With this, of course, 
is increasing of the rhythm-speed. 


A Positive Goal 


To many, the positive and negative ap- 
proach may seem paradoxical, but it is never- 
theless evident that this avoidance of “er- 
ror” in the teaching vocabulary does have 
its affect on the pupil's attitude. He feels he 
is working toward a positive goal rather 
than a negative one; the avoidance of mak- 
ing pupils “error conscious.” 

In the drill practices, a record chart is 
kept of each error, but again the psycho- 
logical process is kept functioning positively 
by informing the pupils repeatedly that this 
is for the sole purpose of reaching a goal of 
accuracy and speed. In our short drills we 
type for one or two minutes with the idea 
of obtaining a high percentage of perfect 
copies and increasing the length to two or 
three minutes. 


Various drills stressing different letters of 
the alphabet are used for this purpose so 
that drill on all letters of the alphabet are 
obtained. Here again no mention is made of 
the errors. We strive toward perfection. 

In the relay races, team races, and other 
games used to create enthusiasm, the prin- 
ciple of accuracy as well as speed is used. 
The rigidity of drill work becomes more 
acceptable under the competitive basis. It is 
surprising what a pupil can do in order that 
his team win. Another case of attitude. 


Aritupe_it is indeed a remarkable 
condition, and it is vital to every teacher. 
Create a pleasant positive atmosphere in 
your classroom and your results will show 
more balanced classrooms, both in figures of 
actual accomplishments in speed and accu- 
racy and also, which is more important, in 
mental contentment. 


He * co 


Noble and Noble, publishers, 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, have issued Im- 
proving Your Reading, a remedial-reading 
text, grades 5 to 8, by Helen Wilkinson 
of Boston and Bertha Brown of New York 
City. These competent experts have pre- 
pared an interesting illustrated book of 375 
pages, well-written and containing prac- 
tically every known exercise and device 
which has been used 


remedial-reading classes. 


successfully in 
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TEACHER AND MIGRANT 


THE TEACHER’S PROBLEM IN A MIGRATORY SITUATION 


Mrs. Jewell Potter, Principal, Edison Elementary School, Kern County 


A TEACHER'S problem in a dis- 
trict where there is a migratory situa- 
tion is a tremendous one. New situa- 
tions are constantly arising. The work 
of the individual teacher and of the 
teachers as a group becomes heavy 
and complicated. 


Some of the outstanding problems 
are: (1) inadequate buildings and class- 
room space, (2) inadequate equip- 
ment, such as books, desks and play- 
ground apparatus, (3) increased en- 
rollment and teacher load, (4) adjust- 
ing work to decidedly different levels 
of achievement within the same grade, 
(5) extra preparation for studies, (6) 
health, and (7) social adjustments. 


Picture a small rural school in a desert 
community, built in 1915 for one teacher. 
Later an additional room was built in order 
to accommodate two teachers. The main 
crop of the district was oranges. The chil- 
dren of the citrus workers and of a few 
railroad section-workers kept the school 
alive. Until 1935 there were scarcely enough 
children to justify keeping two teachers. 


Tents, Trailers and Trucks 


Almost over night the scene changed. 
Some one discovered that in place of sage- 
brush and jack-rabbits, potatoes and cotton 
could be grown. More and more acres 
were planted. The peaceful district changed 
from a community of settled homes and 
permanent workers to one of temporary 
homes such as tents, trailers and trucks 
housing the migratory workers. 


The influx of transients plus the fact that 
some agricultural workers had established 
permanent homes in the district increased 
the A.D.A. from 55 in 1935-36 to 140+ in 
1937-38. Consequently the school became 
a three-teacher school. During the busy sea- 
son of the year 1937-1938 the enrollment 
changed in two months from 130 to 325. 
The number of teachers 
three to seven. 


increased from 


In one week the enrollment increased as 
follows: on Monday 45 new pupils, on 
Tuesday 55, on Wednesday 30, on Thurs- 
day 25 and on Friday 20. This influx con- 
tinued until the enrollment had grown from 
70 in September to 325 in March, an in- 
crease of 364%. 

It is almost impossible to picture the 
crowded conditions under which the teach- 
ers had to work. The stage was made into 


a classroom with only a curtain between it 
and one of the original classrooms; the 
back porch and kitchen were combined; a 
floor was put into the garage and this was 
called a classroom; and lastly, a tent was 
bought. 

One of the teacher’s outstanding prob- 
lems is adjusting the pupils to the different 
levels of achievement that are represented. 
Ordinarily one has to disregard grades, and 
give the pupils as much as possible in the 
short time they are in the school before 
they migrate to another. With few excep- 
tions these pupils are retarded. It is easy 
to see why this is possible. ; 

An example will illustrate one of the 
chief reasons. One boy who entered Edison 
school had been in 8 different schools in 
7 months. The problem of placing these 
retarded and over-age pupils in groups is 
one that takes much time and thought. 
Then too, the permanent pupils must be 
cared for, and this makes. still 
group. 

The shifting of these boys and girls from 
one school to another seems to make them 
dificult problems with which to work. 
Often they seem oblivious to work, respon- 
sibility, play, health and a sense of what 
makes good citizens. The social adjustment 
of the over-age ‘pupils forced to return to 
school after they have sometimes not been 
in school for three or four years, seems an 
insurmountable task. 


another 


Many have poor health and are under- 
nourished, tired from traveling, uncertain 
as to the future, and have insufficient cloth- 
ing. With many of these their attitudes are 
indifferent. Is it any wonder? 


I; these boys and girls can be given, 
while they are in the school, something to 
brighten their lives, some contact with sym- 
pathy and understanding, some advance- 
ment in knowledge and information, then 
all of the extra work, worry and physical 
strain is worthwhile. 


To Read And To Act, a book of 425 
pages, comprises scenes selected and edited 
by Clarence Stratton, directing supervisor 
of English, junior and senior high schools 
of Cleveland; published by McGraw-Hill 
Company. The 33 selections are to help 
the pupil read better and to give him op- 
portunity to prove that he can read better. 
Herein the dramatic technic 
purposes of good reading. 


serves the 
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“With the help of your chart—we have a 
most successful oral hygiene campaign— 


and Gum Massage plays an important part!” 


—writes a West Virginia teacher 


No phase of present-day classroom work is better planned or executed than 
the dental health lessons children receive. Even in the primary grades, young- 
sters are being taught that care of the gums as well as care of the teeth is needed 
to help guard the future brightness and sparkle of their smiles. 


Through the splendid efforts of health-minded 


teachers, thousands of youngsters 


are learning to help safeguard their smiles 


ODERN TEACHERS all over the 
country are showing keen inter- 
est in health programs for the class- 
room. They are eager and anxious to 
promote physical fitness along with 
mental alertness. That’s why so many 
teachers today are conducting oral hy- 
giene drills—explaining to pupils how 
care of the teeth and gums will help to 
protect the brightness of their smiles. 
This classroom crusade for dental 
health has the hearty approval of den- 
tists. For today’s soft foods cheat gums 
of vigorous exercise. Gums tend to be- 
come weak, sensitive—and often, lazy, 
unexercised gums give evidence of 
their distress by leaving a tinge of 
“pink” on your tooth brush. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, New York « 


Because today’s tender, creamy 
foods require no vigorous chew- 
ing, modern gums are deprived 
of the stimulating exercise na- 
ture intended them to have. 


This wise young man is start- 
ing now to help safeguard his 
future oral health—by practic- 
ing at home the gum massage 
lesson he learned in school. 


“Teacher said to massage our gums with 


our tooth brush—like this...” Parents 


are learning from their children the 


value of gum massage to sounder teeth 
and healthier gums. 


Modern gums need extra care—need 
the stimulating help of massage. And 
even in primary grades, the simple 
technique of gum massage is easily 
taught. The index finger is placed on the 
outside of the jaw to represent the tooth 
brush and rotated from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. In this way, cir- 
culation is aroused within the gum tis- 
sues. Lazy, underworked gums respond 
to the regular stimulation of massage 
with a new, healthier soundness. 

As an aid in gum massage, Ipana is 


particularly helpful. For Ipana is espe- 
cially designed not only to keep teeth 
sparklingly bright, but with massage 
to help keep gums firmer and healthier. 


Send for our Classroom Helps 


Many teachers tell us that our class- 
room helps are an incentive to their 
pupils’ interest in better dental health. 
An attractive colored wall chart enti- 
tled “Why Do Teeth Ache?”, 8-point 
hygiene check-up records and complete 
outline for a school-wide “Good Teeth” 
Contest are available. Write us, giving 
name of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number of 
pupils. Bristol-Myers Co., Educational 
Dept., 636 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Established 1887 





College and University 


Dx MERTON E. HILL, director of ad- 
missions, University of California, (former- 
ly president, Chaffey Junior College and a 
past president of C.T.A. Southern Section) 
is author of three important and well-writ- 
ten monographs relating to collegiate and 
university problems of great current inter- 
est. 


(1) The Function of the California Pub- 
lic Junior College is a symposium compiled 
by Dr. Hill, with a foreword by President 
Sproul and four chapters by Dr. Hill. The 
remaining 37 chapters, which comprise the 
bulk of this 112-page bulletin, are by prin- 
cipals of California junior colleges. Each 
section is a brief account of a particular 
junior college, accompanied by a chart 
showing curricular offerings and distribution 
of courses. This excellent symposium is of 
great value to all workers in the junior col- 
lege field, in the high schools, and in 
higher education. 


(2) Counseling Students for Entrance to 
the University of California and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, a 16- 
page bulletin, succinctly presents much 
practical information for the entering stu- 
dent. 

(3) Studies in Admissions, University of 
California, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
Campuses, a 20-page bulletin, presents sig- 
nificant research materials and tables which 
are basic to the determination of good plans 
of admission. 

These three brochures are published by 
the University and may be obtained from 
Office of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


* * * 


Introduction to Psychiatry 


Dr. Christopher W. Hartsough Jr., phy- 
sician and psychiatrist of Patton State Hos- 
pital, is offering a course for University of 
California Extension Division this fall of 
interest to many teachers in the Los Ange- 
les and San Diego areas. 

The course, Introduction to Psychiatry, 
covers disorders of sensation, perception, as- 
sociation and consciousness. Special atten- 
tion is given to the psychological processes 
involved in the genesis of personality dis- 
orders, neuroses and psychoses. 

In Los Angeles the course is given Friday 
nights at University of California, extension 
division, 815 South Hill Street. In San 
Diego the course is given Monday nights 
at San Diego High School. 

In connection with this course a number 
of clinical demonstrations are arranged for 
Saturday afternoons at Patton State Hos- 
pital and other institutions. By this method 
the classroom teaching is supplemented by 
presentation of illustrative case material. At- 


tendance at these clinics is voluntary. The 
course yields two units of upper division 
credit which may be applied toward the 
B.A., B.S., or B.E. degree from the Uni- 
versity of California. General psychology is 
a prerequisite. 

* * & 


Two new Macmillan books of special in- 
terest and value to teachers are: 

1. The Activity Concept, an interpreta- 
tion, by Lois Coffey Mossman, associate 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; 212 pages. This is a 
scholarly and stimulating treatise on a basic 
feature of the progressive educational pro- 
gram. 

2. The Study Hall, in junior and senior 
high schools, by Hannah Logasa, librarian, 
University of Chicago High School;* 215 
pages. She formulates the purposes, prob- 
lems and practices in study-hall manage- 
ment and outlines practical methods for 
their improvement. 


* ok * 


Physical Edueation Book 


Dx. ROSALIND CASSIDY, chairman, 
department of physical education, Mills Col- 
lege, is author of a new volume issued by 
A. S. Barnes and Company of New York. 
Entitled New Directions in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Adolescent Girl in High 
School and College, the book is a careful 
study of the present-day girl in relation to 
her environment, with particular reference 
to actual case situations. It is designed pri- 
marily for use in round-table discussions 
among teachers and students as well as for 
collateral reading. 

Supplementing the text is case material 
assembled by Regina Weiss, of the commit- 
tee on the study of adolescents, of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s commission 
on the secondary school curriculum. Dr. 
Cassidy has been working on the manu- 
script of the volume for a number of years, 
and has been investigating carefully the 
needs of present day adolescent girls “in 
order to see more clearly new directions of 
the Health and Physical Education program 
in the total task of education.” She has 
dedicated her book to her students who 
have come under her teaching at Mills Col- 
lege since 1918. 


Robert Lee Morton of Ohio University, 
author of numerous important texts on the 
teaching of arithmetic, has written Teach- 
ing Arithmetic In The Elementary School, 
Volume II, Intermediate Grades, recently 
published by Silver Burdett Company. This 
substantial and beautifully-illustrated book 
of 550 pages is a comprehensive treatment 
of specific problems in the teaching of 
arithmetic. 
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D. C. Heath and Company, publishers 
of textbooks for schools and colleges, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, are noted for 
their extensive series of language texts. 
Among important new titles are, — Du- 
mas: L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort; Dau- 
det: La Belle-Nivernaise; Sudermann: 
Heimat; Horn: Der Menschliche Korper; 
Hagboldt: Von Deutscher Sprache und 
Dichtung; Kastner: Die WVerschwundene 
Miniatur; Castillo and Sparkman: Un Vuelo 
a Mexico; Sparkman and Castillo: Paso a 
Paso; Cano and Saenz: Easy Spanish Plays; 
Hills, Ford, and Rivera: Brief Spanish 
Grammar for Colleges; Pittaro and Green: 
Primer Curso de Espanol; Tessler: Gram- 
mar in Action, Revised. 


* * #* 


The Forgotten Pupil 


Hiicu School problems occupied much 
of the attention of delegates to the N. E. A. 
New York convention. Department of Sec- 
ondary Education alone devoted three gen- 
eral meetings and seventeen joint confer- 
ences with school groups to the topic—The 
Forgotten Pupil in the High School. 

The visual-minded, the bright pupil and 
the dull one, those pupils especially in need 
of training in cultural background, and 
those whom the nation’s schools must pre- 
pare for intelligent leadership in a demo- 
cratic world, are among those to whom the 
teacher must give more adequate consider- 
ation, according to the views of many of 
the speakers. 

Abstracts from the papers read will ap- 
pear in Secondary Education, official maga- 
zine of Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion. This periodical by and for high school 
teachers is distributed to those paying an- 
nual membership fee of $1, which may be 
sent to Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


An important new publication of The 
Commonwealth Fund (Division of Publi- 
cations, 41 East 57th Street, New York 
City) is Teachers and Behavior Problems, 
by E. K. Wickman. When published in 
1928, this book gained attention imme- 
diately as a significant exploration in a 
new field. The ensuing decade has brought 
increasing recognition of its contribution. 
It is frequently quoted, and the continuing 
demand indicates that it is widely read. To 
extend even more generally the usefulness 
of the study, the Commonwealth Fund has 
been asked to make available a brief pre- 
sentation of its main points. Teachers and 
Behavior Problems is now published to 
meet this need; in 40 pages it presents the 
essence of the original study of teachers re- 
actions to behavior and personality difficul- 
ties of children. 
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SEA CRAFTS AT SCHOOL 


ne Gompers Trades School, 
San Francisco, offers a series of courses 
in Marine Occupations. These courses 
train boys for the deck or engineering 
departments of merchant vessels, for 
marine radio operators, or for the re- 
pair, maintenance, and construction of 
ships. 

San Francisco is a large maritime 
port with ships of many nations daily 
passing in and out of the Golden Gate. 
Countless numbers of boys, reared 
within the hail of the bustling docks, 
watch this parade of naval and mer- 
chant craft, anxiously awaiting the 
time when they too will be able to 
join a ship and be off to explore the 
strange ports of the world. 

To meet this demand, Samuel Gompers 
has two vessels of 220 tons each at Aquatic 
Park for training purposes. These ships 
are twin screw vessels having two 150 
horse-power Winton diesel engines. Deck 
appliances are electric; heating-plants are 
steam. They are comfortable sea boats with 
a cruising radius of 3,000 miles, and ac- 
commodate 50 men each. 

All students follow the same course-of- 
study until they reach the first major check- 
ing level. During this period they become 
accustomed to life aboard ship and learn 
the fundamentals of care and upkeep of a 
ship. They are instructed in daily routine, 
general drills, and personal hygiene. 

From this point the students are trained 
in their specific ratings. Those in the deck 
department are given extensive training in 
seamanship. They keep the ship up, chip- 
ping, painting, overhauling gear and rig- 


MARINE OCCUPATIONS AT GOMPERS 


J. Moore, Samuel Gompers Trades School, San Francisco 


ging, and stand watches in port and at sea. 

The classes in engineering not only over- 
haul and repair the power plants, but must 
keep the engines running when under way. 
This is a very important part in the opera- 
tion of a vessel and affords valuable experi- 
ence. Every engineering student must be 
able to make parts for his engines when 
replacements are necessary. 


The radio students become efficient in re- 
ceiving code and in typing. They overhaul 
and construct transmitters and_ receivers, 
and understand installation, calibration, and 
the care of radio compasses. 

Those training for construction and re- 
pair enter the electrical shop, the gas and 
electric welding shop, and the machine 
shop. These shops are functioning at pres- 
ent, and are placing men in the shipyards 
in the bay area. 

The courses are arranged to meet the 
requirements of United States Bureau of 
Marine Inspection and Navigation for li- 
cense as master, mate, or engineer, and the 
Federal Communication Commission's re- 
quirements for license as radio operator. 

Boys successfully completing these courses 
find various opportunities for their services. 
Some will be absorbed in the merchant ma- 
rine while others will be accepted by the 
United States Maritime Commission as 
cadets. Others will go into one of the fol- 
lowing branches of the Government serv- 
ice: Army Mine Planter, Army Transport, 
Army Dredger, the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Light- 
houses. Those who take both deck and en- 
gineering training will be valuable operators 
of power yachts. Boys going to college will 
enter the N.R.O.T. Unit at University of 
California or prepare to be accepted at 
Pensacola as Naval Flying Cadets. 


Two twin-screw ships are used by the school for training 
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“WHITE ELEPHANTS” are 
often proudly paraded home merely 
because they seem to be “bargains.” 
Consumer education values in EcoNoMIC 
AND BusINEss OPPORTUNITIES, our new 
high school text, will teach students to 
make sure that a “bargain” is a bargain. 


—L- 
“?? and “MY” are the first words 
in over a quarter million popular song 
titles—ten times as many as those begin- 
ning with “you.” 


— 
APPLE PIE was the most popular 
dessert in 25,000,000 railway dining car 
meals. Making a great many healthful 
foods popular with boys and girls is one 
of the main objectives of the HEALTHY 
Lire Series. There is interestingly illus- 
trated content on foods throughout this 
modern health series for Grades 3 to 8. 


“_ 
ADVERTISEMENT, posted in 
Holland in 1656, called for a man to go 
to their New World colony to act as 
“sexton, psalm-setter and schoolmaster.” 


te al 

“PUBLIC OPINION in the United 
States is king.’’ Such thought-provoking 
statements form the premises for ques- 
tions in the new workbook to accompany 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING 
AMERICA, which is full of interest and as 
modern as the text itself. 


“—_— 
IVORY, during the World War, was 
unobtainable from Africa, and we im- 
ported pre-historic Siberian mammoth 
ivory—20,000 to 150,000 years old. 


— 

GOING PLACES — visiting a dairy, 
a bakery or taking an airplane trip— 
brings new experiences and new interest 
to Second Grade pupils in Book Two of 
the Everypay Lire Serizs, by Ethel 
Maltby Gehres. Just off press, it is rich in 
social studies materials, and logically fol- 
lows the stories on home relationships in 
the Pre-Primer, Primer, and Book One, 
yet the vocabulary is still simple. There 
are only 1.1 new words per page. 


“~~ 
TONNAGE carried by the Sault 
Sainte Marie Canal, between Lakes 
Superior and Huron, exceeds that of the 
Suez and Panama Canals combined. 


WINSTON © 


WINSTON 8LDG. ~~~ » ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
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Physical Education Marks 


Naomi RUSSELL, girls physical edu- 
cation department, Marina Junior High 
school, San Francisco, and Elizabeth Lange, 
of the mathematics department there, are 
joint-authors of a noteworthy 
paper embodying their findings on the 
practicality of using achievement scales 
based on age, height and weight for de- 
termining marks in junior high school phy- 


research 


sical education. 

Their principal conclusions are,— 

1. Marks based on classification of age 
alone are unfair to students and should 
not be used. 

2. There will be less than half as many 
errors in marks if students are classified only 
once a term by age, height and weight, 
than if they are classified by age only 
every time a test is given. 

3. Seventh grade mathematics 
can accurately classify all the physical edu- 
cation students in a reasonable time and 


skills 


classes 


simultaneously attain valuable and 
habits in mathematics. 

4. Teachers and children, as they be- 
come familiar with Neilson-Cozens achieve- 
ment scales type of classification, are con- 
vinced of its fairness and want to use it. 

5. Departments in school are 
rather than not, for opportunities to cor- 
relate their work with other departments. 

6. Simple investigations of the type dis- 
cussed in this paper can be carried out by 
the classroom teacher in a real school sit- 
uation, with that are 
enough to warrant the time and effort they 


eager, 


results practical 


require. 


a * * 


Planning Your Home 


Eanvet E. ERICSON, director, di- 
vision of industrial education, Santa Barbara 
State College, and Roy L. Soules, director 
of vocational and industrial arts education, 
Santa Barbara City schools, are joint- 
authors of a new text published by Manual 
Arts Illinois, and entitled 
Planning Your Home. 

Pioneer in its field, it is for text use in 
home-planning, architectural 


Press, Peoria, 


classes in 
drawing, and social living in high schools; 
and for classes in house design, home eco- 
nomics, and consumer education in high 
schools and colleges. It is also adapted to 
use as a text and reference book in teacher- 
training in industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics. 

Part I comprises 9 chapters of informa- 
tional and discussional material; part II 
consists of 25 work units arranged in groups 
for 4 semesters; size 8 x 11 inches, 132 
pages, 86 illustrations, many of which are 
full page architectural drawings. 

We cordially congratulate the authors 
and publishers upon this meritorious pio- 
neer text book. 


Devoted to the finest in choral music, 
the San Francisco A Cappella Choir, Ora- 
torio Society, and Bach Choir, will resume 
rehearsals this week. Auditions for mem- 
bership may be arranged by addressing 
Waldemar Jacobsen, director of the groups, 
1100 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 

The next concert will be presented in 
the Community Playhouse in November. 
Following this will be the annual Christmas 
concert, the third San Francisco Bach Fes- 
tival, and concerts on Treasure Island. 


o> oe 


John Swett 


Tiroucu courtesy of Walter T. 
Helms, superintendent of schools, Rich- 
mond, we reprint the following item con- 
cerning John Swett, as first published in the 
Martinez Gazette, August 22, 1913. 

“Dr. John Swett, founder of the public 
school system in California, teacher, author, 
and pioneer educator of the state, died at 
his Alhambra Valley home yesterday. Al- 
though friends of the pioneer knew he was 
in ailing health, the news of his death was 
a surprise, because it had not been believed 
the illness was so serious. 

“John Swett was born in Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire, July 31, 1830, and observed 
his 83rd birthday only three weeks ago. He 
received his first schooling in the district 
school, then entered Pittsfield academy, and 
later attended Professor William Russell's 
Normal Institute at Reed's Ferry. At the 
age of 17 he was engaged in teaching com- 
mon schools of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. 

“He sailed from Boston on the ship Re- 
vere. After a passage of 135 days it 
rounded the Horn and entered the Golden 
Gate in 1853. Swett left for the mines of 
California, where he spent several months 
before returning to San Francisco. 

“Realizing that teaching was to be his 
life work, even though he came West in 
the hope of benefitting his eyesight, he ob- 
tained a position in Buck Street School. 
Later he was appointed principal of Rincon 
School, where he remained 9 years until 
1862. 

One of the first graduates of the Uni- 
versity of California was one of John 
Swett’s pupils in the Rincon School. John 
Swett was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in 1863, and continued 
in that office until 1867. He was author of 
many books on education.” 


xe * # 


Who's Who in America, Volume 20, 
1938-39 edition, recently published by A. 
N. Marquis Company, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, contains concise, up-to- 
date biographic sketches of over 32,000 
notable living Americans, including many 
Californians. 


‘Stability and Social Attitudes. 
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Gentlemen Aren't Sissies, a modern 
guidebook for the young man about town, 
by Norton Hughes Jonathan, published by 
Winston, is in a light, easy style and will 
be greatly enjoyed by young people of sec- 
ondary school age. 


+ * 


Progressive Edueation 
Conference 


SourtHern California Regional Branch, 
Progressive Education Association holds its 
annual fall conference, October 14-16 at 
Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 

General theme is to be The Role of Edu- 
cation in the Development of Emotional 
The whole 
effect of both in-school and out-of-school en- 
vironment upon the emotional growth of 
children will be discussed from every point 
of view. 

The conference is designed to bring to- 
gether all of those who have to do with 
the growth and education of children. Thus 
not only will educators be present and parti- 
cipate in the meetings but also parents and 
other members of the community. 

Among those coming from out of the 
state to participate will be William Blatz, 
Laura Zirbes, Alexander Meikeljohn, Philip 
Youtz, Alice Keliher, Daniel Prescott. 
Among Californians participating will be 
Reginald Bell, Bruno Lasker, Herbert R. 
Stolz, Lois Meek, H. E. Chamberlain and 
Mary Cover Jones.—Arthur Gould, chair- 
man, executive committee, 720 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles. 


* * # 


New Occupational 
Pamphlets 


Fwe new pamphlets in its series of oc- 
cupational studies are announced by Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, New York 


City. These are appraisals and abstracts 
of available literature on the occupations 
of the detective, free-lance writer, industrial 
chemist, interior decorator, and office-ma- 
chine operator. 

Each pamphlet summarizes all the in- 
formation found in published sources, de- 
scribing what is done in the occupation, 
abilities essential to success, preparation nec- 
essary, entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and geographic distribution of 
workers, possible future trend of employ- 
ment, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of the occupation. A selected annotated 
bibliography is appended to each abstract, 
together with a recommended list of period- 
icals. 

The occupational pamphlets may be or- 
dered at ten cents each for single copies 
from National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Equip 
YOUR SCHOOL 





with the 
most serviceable 


ready-reference 





DICTIONARY 


ever produced ! 


Thumb-Indexed and Regular Editions 


Its enthusiastic users say: 





“A dictionary of living English 










answering every need.” 


MACMILLAN’S 
- MODERN =- 
DICTIONARY 


Hailed as the most serviceable for school use, because: 


. It supplies the widest range of information (more than 140,000 
entries, covering every field). 


“, .. a miracle of completeness in 


every field.” 









“Its simple definitions will ap- 
peal to many.” 










“, .. a notably well-printed work 


with a typographical scheme that 
could hardly be surpassed.” 
















“The latest additions to the 
language and a fine key to 
pronunciation.” 








. It is the easiest for the pupil to read. 






. It has the simplest arrangement for the pupil to consult (no 
appendices—every entry in alphabetical order). 
. Its definitions are the clearest; its pronunciations are modern. 
. . It embodies the best modern practice and scholarship. 
. It is up-to-date. 
. It is waterproof, made to withstand hard, daily use. 


Listed by the A. L. A, 


MACMILLAN 


350 Mission Street San Francisco 




















MUIR MANOR 


lone B. Keck, Teacher, Home Economics, John Muir School, Whittier, 
Los Angeles County 


Miho MANOR, a model village 
of 29 houses, a church, business dis- 
trict and recreation center, was built 
by 135 eighth-grade girls of John 
Muir School in Whittier, working 
under the supervision of the teacher 
of home economics. 

This project covered a period of six 
weeks. This first step included an ex- 
tensive study of various types of 
houses typical of California. Each 
group of four or five girls that worked 
on their plans brought pictures of 
houses and floor plans and also used 
magazines available in the department. 
Many discussions arose as to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1—What front exposure from a health 
and beauty standpoint would they desire? 


(This determined somewhat the arrange- 
ment of the rooms.) 


2—Should they have a one- or two-bed- 
room house? 

3—After the 
cluded, would the imaginary budget allow 
the building of a patio and a barbecue pit? 
(This brought up the question as to whe- 
ther or not, in the final plans, the above 
items should be included or whether plans 
might be drawn up later.) 


house plans were con- 


4—What color schemes should be used 
for exterior and interior? 

5—From the point of convenience and 
attractiveness, how should the arrangement 
of the rooms be decided upon? 

6—In what type of neighborhood would 
they care to build? (This question was 
discussed from a “family relationship” view- 
Due to the fact that Muir Manor 
was an entirely new tract, we spent much 
time upon the question “In what kind of 
neighborhood would you like to live?"’) 


However, out of this discussion arose the 
idea that no matter where one wants to build, 
one considers the following: (a) Nearness to 
school, church, business and recreation center; 
(b) Standard of living of that neighborhood ; 
(c) Your duty as a resident of that neighbor- 
hood. 


Many conferences were held with each 
group and their problems were discussed, 
and definite decisions were made before any 
plans were drawn. 

While the houses were being cut out, 
much time was spent on types of furniture 
suitable for California houses. The color 
schemes for rooms were well 
The materials used to make 


point. 


various 
thought out. 


their furniture were three-ply wood, card- 
board and clay. 


All the necessary fur- 
nishings for each room in the house were 
written down by the chairman of each 
group and then correct dimensions for 
furniture were discussed. The girls in each 


group decided which ones would com- 


Here are our 29 residences surrounding the recreation center 
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pletely furnish one or two rooms. Her 
plans were presented to her group and dis- 
cussed, then construction and upholstering 
began. 

As to the landscaping of Muir Manor, 
each group studied landscapes and then 
proceeded with the placing of their 
hedges, trees and flowering shrubs. Trees 
were set in spools cut in two and painted 
brown to simulate tree trunks, while the 
trees were tiny twigs from various kinds of 
trees. Three houses were not finished with 
furniture, so “For Rent” signs were placed 
in the yards. 

The 29 houses comprising the residential 
district surrounded the recreation center. 
In the picture you will note that the park 
is located in the center of the residential 


-district, thus making it quite accessible to 


all the houses. The park, with green- 
sward, baseball diamond, swings, slides and 
benches was planned and made by four 
girls who are especially interested in phy- 
sical education. 

You will find the business district, with 
its grocery store, beauty parlor and fine 
style shops at the extreme side of the 
Manor. This, in turn, joined a church, com- 
plete to spire and bell. The churchyard 
had the names of several famous people, 
as well as some of the instructors, engraved 
on the tombstones. 


Muir Manor, the name selected, was sug: 
gested by one of the students in honor of 
John Muir, the naturalist. All the streets 
and business houses were given English or 
Scotch names. The village was placed on 
exhibition at an “Open House”, sponsored 
by John Muir Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, and was visited by more than 500 in- 
terested spectators. 

At the close of the project we summed 
up the following conclusions: 


1—The importance of pleasing color 
combinations from a psychological stand- 
point. 

2—The necessity of planning a house 
from a step-saving standpoint; also the im- 
portance of arranging furniture properly. 

3—From the viewpoint of the prospec- 
tive builder, she has an idea, in the rough, 
of the number of rooms and their sizes 
in her tentative plan.” To arrive at the 
costs, architects and builders generally fig- 
ure in the rough that the cost will be ap- 
proximately $4 per square foot. In plan- 
ning Muir Manor, the houses designed were 
not too large, but still adequate, having 
kept in mind the location and class of 
houses in the surrounding neighborhood. 


* * 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 286 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, publishes Every 
Man’s Library, now comprising over 900 
volumes. Many of these are for young 
people, for example, Little Men and Little 
Women, by Louisa M. Alcott. 
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(Continued from Page 12) 


9th graders and those under 15 years of 
age ranked Knowledge of use of time as 
seventh and fourth respectively in import- 
ance. 


Appreciation of Values 


It was possible to make use of 405 of 
the check lists concerning appreciations or 
values. Table V shows the most important 
appreciations or values as ranked by the 
whole group. 

Table V indicates the relative importance 
of appreciations or values according to the 
consensus of opinions of Piedmont High 
School Students. A total of 316 students 
or 78.0% believed that the most desirable 
appreciation or value which one could es- 
tablish was the realization of the satisfac- 
tion of honesty. 


Table VI shows how the appreciations or 
values were ranked by different parts of 
the whole group. 

Table VI shows that each division of the 
group believed that the most important 
appreciation or value for one to cultivate 
was honesty. The entire group and each 
division with the exception of the 7-8-9 
graders and those under 15 years of age 
thought that the next most important ap- 
preciation or value was hard work. 

One widespread criticism of modern ed- 
ucation is that it is highly theoretical. The 
complaint is made that the content, meth- 
ods, and practices of education are not 
focused upon practical preparation to face 
real life situations. There is perhaps some 
truth in this accusation against education. 
It is because of this, for one reason, that 
this investigation was made. This study 
represents an attempt to find out what stu- 
dents themselves think. Perhaps greater 
success would be achieved in our educa- 
tional process if more consideration were 
given to the likes, desires, and thoughts of 
the students. Progressive education is 
built on the premise that one learns best 
the things one is interested in. 


Significance of Findings 


The question might be asked: Are we 
teaching the things which are most import- 
ant for the well being of a future citizen 
of our nation? According to the findings 
of this study the boys and girls of Pied- 
mont High School believe that an edu- 
cated person must have the following qual- 
ifications: he must have developed the 
habit of being responsible, of being a good 
sport, and of doing his own work; he must 
know how to play the game of life, how 
to use money and how to use time; he. 
must appreciate honesty, hard work, and 
the opportunity of living in a free country. 

After carefully considering the results of 
the thinking of the entire group of students 


DUTY OF ALL TEACHERS 


L. shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress upon the minds 

of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, justice, and patriotism; to 

teach them to avoid idleness, profanity, and falsehood; and to instruct them 

in the principles of a free government, and to train them up to a true com- 

prehension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizenship. — 
California School Code Section 5.544. 





it can safely be concluded that they cer- 
tainly picked out desirable traits for an 
educated person to have. It is a challenge 
of modern education to make a more direct 
attempt to teach students desirable habits, 
knowledge, and appreciations. 


How can a more direct effort be made 
to teach these desirable character traits? 
It is not possible to answer this question in 
the present article. 


Suffice it is to say, that the emphasis 
of teaching must be shifted from sub- 
ject-matter to the development of 
desirable habits, attitudes, values, and 
appreciations. That education is of 
most worth which develops men and 
women with desirable characters. 


Join the N. E. A. 


Ti research division of the National 
Education Association is constantly making 
studies and preparing statistics on the per- 
tinent teacher welfare and professional 
problems. These studies are of invaluable 
assistance to the teacher organizations of 
the United States. 


To carry on this fine service there is 
need for greater support from the teachers 
of the nation. The teachers of California 
are in a position to render assistance to the 
N. E. A. by increasing their membership 
in the organization for 1938-1939 at least 
10%.— Helen F. Holt, N. E. A. State 
Director for California; 1543-B, Santa 
Clara Avenue, Alameda. 





Just Published 


Mankind Throughout the Ages 


the last book of the already popular 


RUGG-KRUEGER 


SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mankind Throughout the Ages tells of the development of man 
from nomad food-gatherer to modern man, including a survey of 
the great civilizations of the past. This book is a combined world 
history and world geography. $1.28. 


Other famous books of this series: 


’ First Book of the Earth. $0.80. 
Nature Peoples. $0.88. 
Communities of Men. $0.96. 


Peoples and Countries. $1.08. 
The Building of America. $1.12. 
Man at Work: His Industries. $1.20. 


Man at Work: His Arts and Crafts. $1.28 


A workbook is available for each Reading Book. Prices are subject 


to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 


San Francisco, California 


TEACHING GRAMMAR 


THE CASE AGAINST GRAMMAR 


Tom Cotton, Teacher, Chula Vista Junior High School, San Diego County 


D.: largely to tradition, many 
California schools include in their cur- 
ricula rather intensive study of the 
mechanics of the English language. 

Since modern education tends to 
critically examine its methods, content 
and products of instruction, it seems 
that subjecting formal grammar to the 
fire of intelligent reasoning would be 
timely. 

This article is designed not to con- 
clusively prove a point but merely to 
try, in a humble way, to start thought 
on a subject and perhaps stir up some 
discussion. 

Children not going to college re- 
ceive few, if any, practical or cultural 
benefits from a study of formal gram- 
mar. It is doubtful if college prepara- 
tory students derive many such bene- 
fits. 

It is true that occasional students 
enjoy studying parts of speech, parts 
of sentences, etc., and should have the 
opportunity for such study. Is it nec- 
essary, however, that every child be 
compelled to laboriously pull words 
and sentences to pieces simply because 
it seems to be the thing to do? 


A Better Plan 


Why wouldn't it be better, instead, 
to devote much time to reading things 
in which they are interested, writing 
and oral composition? These are the 
tools the child will use throughout his 
life. 

The ordinary child or the ordinary 
adult will seldom analyze the sentences 
he reads in the newspapers, ponder 
over whether a word is a noun or an 
adjective in the sentence he is writing 
or feel chagrined because he has 
omitted the use of a participle in the 
conversation he has just held. Why 
should he be concerned with these 
analyses? Why should he study them? 

It is probable that knowing how to 
analyze sentences and words is neces- 
sary to the advanced student of the 
English language, but it is question- 
able whether or not we are doing the 


right thing by subjecting the average 
student in junior or senior high school 
to rigorous courses in grammar con- 
struction. 


The thought which has prompted 
this article is whether we should teach 
formal grammar to all or even most of 
the high school students. 


The English courses-of-study for 
many junior and senior high schools 
are organized as follows: two class 
periods per week to be devoted to 
formal grammar, two periods per week 
for reading, one period per week for 
oral or written composition—these last 
two elements alternating allowing two 
periods every four weeks for oral com- 
position and two periods every four 
weeks for written composition. 


Thus these two phases — very im- 
portant ones — of English instruction 
are very greatly slighted. 


The formal grammar — that phase 
which is least used in life by students 
—receives as much time and consid- 
eration as reading, four times the em- 
phasis given to oral composition, and 
four times the emphasis given to writ- 
ten composition. Wouldn’t it be wise 
to re-construct our objectives? 

It is generally recognized that success in 
school work depends to a very great extent 
upon the child's ability to read and com- 
prehend. Many students have difficulties 
with their subjects, fail and become “prob- 
lem” children because they haven't been 
able to read sufficiently well to have suc- 
cess. Consequently they fall behind in their 
school work, cannot assimilate succeeding 
school work for lack of understanding that 
which has gone before and are in a hope- 
less muddle. Every teacher has had this kind 
of problem. 

One thing that will help these children 
is more practice in reading. It is not pos- 
sible to learn to play the piano proficiently 


lst semester 
Nouns 
Review*—Pronouns 
Review—Adverbs 


7th grade 
8th grade 
9th grade 
10th grade 
llth grade 


12th grade formal grammar 


* “Review” means cumulative review 


‘Review—Conjunctions and Interjections 
Review—Participles, gerunds, clauses, and all other “‘necessary” elements of 
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without much practice; without a great deal 
of practice, most children can not learn to 
read well. 


At the present, many teachers do not 
have time to allow for wide reading in 
school because they spend almost half their 
time, in many instances, in teaching formal 
grammar. 


As far as this article is concerned, two 
problems present themselves: 

1. That of changing the emphasis of many of 
our English courses from study of grammar to 
a more intensive and comprehensive study of 
more necessary tools of the English language 

2. That of changing the tradition of “formal 
grammar for everyone” 

a. Without depriving students who need such 
instruction from getting it, 

' b. Without feeling the wrath of conservative 

teachers and communities by too sudden 

change. 
ce. Yet, making formal grammar receive a 
minimum of the emphasis of English instruction. 

This article would like to offer a tentative 
solution to these problems. It must be under- 
stood, however, that the solution suggested 
is very roughly drawn and included merely 
to suggest possibilities. It is not the result 
of a definite, scientific experiment but rather 
the result of some experience, much think- 
ing about the problems, and much arbitrary 
guessing. 

What would be weaknesses and objections 
to a plan as shown at foot of this page? 

To explain—the first semester of the sev- 
enth grade would treat of one part of speech 
only, nouns. This part of speech would be 
learned rather thoroughly, perhaps the 
equivalent of one period per week being 
devoted to it; the other four periods of the 
week being given to writing, speaking and 
much reading — allowing time for English 
projects and many types of creative work, 
etc. 


This plan would follow throughout up to 
the eleventh and twelfth grades where more 
time would be spent on formal grammar for 
the college preparatory student. Punctua- 
tion, spelling, enunciation, pronunciation, 
etc., would be studied as the need arose. 

The whole program would necessarily be 
worked out largely upon an individual prog: 
ress basis, involving remedial work which 
the teacher would be more able to give. This 
would be true since the children would be 
doing exactly the same thing in the same 
way only in study of formal grammar. 

This article, by including the “solution,” 
is merely suggesting this program as a com- 


2nd semester 

Verbs 
Review—Adjectives 
Review—Prepositions 
General Review 


(Please turn to Page 36) 
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Geography and Society 


Review by Ida May Shrode, Pasadena 
Junior College 


Tis new geography textbook by Dr. 
James F. Chamberlain, dean of California 
geographers, commands attention because of 
its own qualities as well as because of the 
qualifications of its author. Dr. Chamber- 
lain’s scholarly background and rich teach- 
ing experience permit him to use contribu- 
tions from the older school of geographic 
thought to help explain social patterns. 

This attractive volume, Geography and 
Society, (Lippincott, publisher) suggests by 
its title that the natural environment is 
treated in relation to human problems. It 
is a rewritten, reillustrated, and reorganized 
text of readable encyclopedic character 
based on the author's earlier publication. 
Though designed for high school students, 
the simple language permits the book's be- 
ing used for reference at lower levels, 
whereas the factual content includes material 
many junior colleges will find valuable. The 
relations of geography to man’s daily life 
are repeatedly stressed. 

The book opens with an introductory 
chapter designed to develop an appreciation 
of the meaning of geography through con- 
sideration of Norway, a country in which 
the influences of the natural environment 





on human activities are numerous and ap- 


parent. The remainder of the book is di- 
vided into three parts. The first section, 
which comprises about a sixth of the whole, 
deals with the physical aspects of geography 
as they help explain where and whereby 
people live. This part lays a foundation 
for the study of commercial geography in 
the following section. 


Part II begins with a chapter on agri- 
culture, treats the geographic phases of the 
other principal activities by which mankind 
lives, and concludes with chapters on manu- 
facturing, trade, and trade routes. 


In Part III, which deals with political 
regions, Dr. Chamberlain has selected key 
countries for consideration. The discussion 
of the neighboring countries, Canada and 
Mexico, is unusually full. The final chapter 
on the geography of the United States in- 
cludes an interesting section on the increas- 
ingly significant recreational regions of the 
country. American urban geography is 
emphasized and attention directed to feat- 
ures of the natural landscape which con- 
tribute to the distinctive personalities of our 
major cities. 

Many features of this book will appeal 
to teachers and students. The statistical ap- 
pendix contains pertinent figures from re- 
cent sources. Photographs are numerous, 
carefully chosen, and fairly clear. They 
have obviously been selected for their own 
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geographic value rather than merely to il- 
lustrate the reading material. Maps and 
diagrams likewise constitute an integral part 
of the text. 

Stimulating problems are suggested which 
should lend themselves to single or class 
assignments. Apposite references covering 
a wide range of subjects acquaint students 
with various geographic periodicals. Cita- 
tions of varying degrees of difficulty fa- 
cilitate assigning topics in conformity with 
individual abilities. In line with the text 
they supplement, reference material seems 
chosen to present human and earth patterns 
in their varying interrelationships. 


* * * 


Turner E. Smith & Company, Educa- 
tional Publishers, 441 West Peachtree 
Street, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia, have issued 
three new publications worthy of note: 

1. Vocabulary-building Work book, by 
Steadman and Cagle, 190 pages; accom- 
panies and parallels the text Vocabulary 
Building. 

2. New First Course in Home-making 
Work book, by Calvert and Smith, 200 
pages; likewise accompanies and parallels 
the textbook of the same name. 

3. Southern Forestry, by Elliott and 
Mobley, a handsome illustrated text of 
over 500 pages, is for upper elementary 
and junior high school levels. 


Off the Press September 1, 1938 


The latest and most comprehensive text for teaching this subject in 
the secondary school field. 


Deals with retail store operation in all its important phases. The 
problems of both large and small stores are considered. 


Covers the marketing structure, merchandising, and the basic philos- 
ophy underlying all successful retail selling. 


Highly satisfactory as a text in distributive education classes under the 
George-Deen Act. 


Written by an author who has had years of actual experience in store 


work, in training employees, and in successful teaching of retail courses 
in secondary schools. 


LIST PRICE, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


Chicago 


Toronto London 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Sydney 


(Continued from Page 34) 
promise of the new with the old. It seems 
questionable whether or not any except the 
particularly interested student, or the college 
preparatory student should study formal 
grammar. 

We are at present spending much time in 
the junior high schools (where students 
should be forming good reading, writing 
and speaking habits) in teaching them parts 
of speech and parts of sentences while the 
student in advanced English in senior high 
school studies more literature. 

Why not change this around and let the 
lower grades—which take in all the students 
rather than a fraction of them—study these 
enjoyable things and let the “brainy” jun- 
iors and seniors in high school wrestle with 
the intricacies of formal grammar? 

To refer again to the “compromise” of 
the new with the old which has been men- 
tioned, wouldn't a fair mastery of the eight 
parts of speech be sufficient for all students 
up to the junior and senior years of high 
school? These last two years would “catch” 
the prospective college student and offer a 
chance in these two years of English work 
for the remaining phases of formal grammar 
to be learned. All students would receive 
more practice in reading, writing and speak- 
ing (the actual processes they use in life) 
the average student is not bored by analyz- 
ing words and sentences, and yet the aca- 
demically inclined student has the oppor- 
tunity for learning the mechanics of lan- 
guage. 


To sum up: up to the seventh grade, 
students would have much reading, oral 
work, and writing (involving punctuation 
and spelling). From the seventh grade on, 
the formal grammar would be distributed 
over such a period that it wouldn't take the 
time that it now does (each week) and yet 
would be “kept at” enough to enable stu- 
dents to master it rather well and to remem- 
ber it. 

Up to and after the seventh grade, the 
English instruction should aim toward using 
correct words and combinations of words as 
a matter of habit, gained from seeing such 
combinations and words written many times, 
and from writing and speaking them. Prob- 
ably better instruction, better results and 
certainly far more student interest and pur- 
poseful activity would be the outcomes if we 
should reorganize our most fundamental 
curricula—those of English. 

What do you think? 


* * * 


Useful College English, by Hudson, 
Hartsell and Wilson, all University of 
North Carolina faculty members, a substan- 
tial text of 540 pages for freshmen com- 
position, published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, is one of their extensive and 
valuable series of books for English students. 


Reeent Seott Foresman 
Books 


Aone recent publications of Scott, 
Foresman and Company are the follow- 
ing,— 

1. Psychology and Life, by Floyd L. 
Ruch, associate professor of psychology, 
University of Southern California. This 
new beginning text, designed to correct the 
deficiencies of the introductory course, com- 
prises 732 pages, with illustrations and 
charts, and is an attractive study of the 
thinking, feeling and doing of people. 


2. Working With Psychology, by Dr. 
Ruch and Neil Warren, assistant professor 
of psychology, University of Southern 
California, is a toose-leaf workbook and 
guidebook of 224 pages, for use with 
Psychology and Life and other introduc- 
tory texts. It presents a unified, compre- 
hensive program, in which Professor Rob- 
ert H. Seashore of Northwestern Univer- 
sity collaborated. 


3. German Book I, by Allen and Davis 
of Chicago, (a text in the Language, Liter- 
ature and Life Series, a comprehensive 
foreign language program) provides a first 
year course, including reading material, 
grammar and exercises. Handsomely il- 
lustrated and bound, the book is most at- 
tractive. 


4. Making Sense II, how to say what 
you mean and understand what you read, 
by Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, 
associate professor of education, Stanford 
University, continues the program of Vol- 
ume I to effectively improve the student's 
ability to make rapid growth in language 
power. It is a complete text and work- 
book, 350 pages, with many illustrations. 


Scott, Foresman publish a combined 
work-study service, including the Thorn- 
dike Century Junior Dictionary; a diction- 
ary notebook entitled Getting Acquainted 
With Words; and two vocabulary-power 
tests. 


Two new commendable science books, 
published by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, are—1. Science Problems, Book 1, by 
Beauchamp-Mayfield-West, introducing the 
junior high schol unit of the Basic Studies 
in Science program. 2. Discovering Our 
World, Book 2, by Beauchamp-Blough-Mel- 
rose, a new 5th grade book continuing the 
science course begun in the Science Stories 
series; Book 1 was published last year. 


* x * 


Reading — a tool for learning — is a 32- 
page bulletin truly modern in its stress upon 
the importance of normal growth of the 
whole child in the nursery school and 
kindergarten years, the development of 
readiness for reading in a program of 
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abundant living, and the natural introduc- 
tion to reading activities when the child 
is mature enough to find satisfaction in 
them. 

The authors emphases upon the func- 
tional, rather than the technical or remedial 
aspects of the teaching of reading, are sig- 
nificant. Published by Association for Child- 
hood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. Price, 35 cents. 


* * #*# 


Social Life and Personality is a particu- 
larly noteworthy text by Dr. Emory S. 
Bogardus, professor of sociology and dean 
of school of social work, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, and Rob- 
ert H. Lewis, vice-principal, Washington 
Irving Junior High School, Los Angeles 
and formerly instructor in social studies, 
San Fernando High School, Los Angeles. 

Published by Silver Burdett Company, 
this beautifully-printed and abundantly- 
illustrated high school text of nearly 600 
pages has as its central theme the effect 
of social life upon personality. 

California school-people can be proud of 
this book from the pens of two of their 
distinguished colleagues. 

Two important new arithmetic books 
are,—(1) Progress Arithmetics, Book F, 
by Boyer, Cheyney, and White, published 
by Macmillan; combined textbook and 
workbook, 814 by 11 inches, 185 pages. 

(2) Daily-Life Arithmetics, Book II, by 
Buswell, Brownell, and John; 600 pages; 
for grades 5 and 6; published by Ginn and 
Company. 


* * * 


Among important new Ginn books are, 
— (1) a new edition of Essentials of Bi- 
ology, by Meier and Shoemaker, a stand- 
ard high school biology providing a bal- 
anced treatment of the principles underly- 
ing plant and animal life. The new ed- 
ition features much new material. 

(2) Chemistry At Work, by McPher- 
son, Henderson, Fowler, an up to date 
high school text in chemistry which gives 
a logical presentation of facts and princi- 
ples. Distinctive features are chapter sum- 
maries, thought questions, optional exer- 
cises, and unit readings. 


* * # 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
have brought out two new books of more 
than passing interest. 1. When You Buy, 
by Trilling, Eberhart and Nicholas, all of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is a basal text in 
courses which offer intensive study of pres- 
ent day consumer problems. 2. Modern 
World Geography, economic and social, by 
Case and Bergsmark, both of University of 
Cincinnati, is a beautiful new high school 
text of 750 pages with 469 illustrations. 
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A NEW COMMENCEMENT 


V. E. Jaster, Principal, Brea Elementary School, Orange County 


Basa Grammar School used a dresses they have made in their sewing 


new kind of commencement program 
last June which received national pub- 
licity and much favorable comment 
from graduating students and the lo- 
cal community. 


The good old days when Johnny 
got a new suit, an ornate diploma, and 
spent a perspiring hour in graduat- 
ing from Elementary School were a 
thing of the past. 


Fifty-seven Johnnies and Susies had 
a motion picture show as their grad- 
uating exercises. There was no im- 
ported speaker to paint flowery pic- 
tures of the future. Instead the 
youngsters saw a motion-picture (in 
color) taken by themselves of the 
past year school activities. Every boy 
and girl took part in the graduation 
production. The modern theory of 
student participation was followed as 
pupils took complete charge of the 
program, writing the necessary 
speeches and furnishing the music. 


In the opening scene the school bus 
entered the school yard and various 
members of the 8th grade stepped off 
and approached the camera for a 
close-up. In the following scenes of 
this graduating movie the Seven Car- 
dinal Principles of Education were 
shown as a part of their educational 
experiences during the school year. 


1. To make a success of school we must 
first keep our HEALTH. 

a. Scene of school nurse weighing and 
measuring. 

b. Health from exercise. Scenes of va- 
rious games: Basketball, Tennis, Volley 
Ball, Track, and Baseball. 

2. CITIZENSHIP—a part of every day’s 
training. 

a. Scene on school lunch yard, with stu- 
dents seated on benches and on the lawn. 
After the dismissal bell rings, students are 
busy picking up all papers, etc. 

b. Monitors with buttons guard the hall. 
A student bursts out of door and starts 
running, but is stopped by student monitor. 

3. TOOLS OF LEARNING. Scenes: 


a. in arithmetic, classroom with board work; 
b. spelling lesson. 


4. WORTHY HOME MEMBERSHIP. 
Scenes: a. 


Dress Parade—girls wearing 


classes. b. Manual 


shop. 


5. USE OF LEISURE TIME. Scenes: 
a. Art students with easel—each placing his 
own picture on easel, as he approaches the 
camera. b. Music groups with instruments. 


6. VOCATION. We do not expect 8th 


graders to have made a final decision as 


training—scene in 
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to occupation, but the following ambitions 
were expressed and made good pictures. 


Scenes: a. Horse trainer. (girl who owns 
one.) b. Farmer. (Boy who owns a cow.) c. 
Housewives. (Scenes in cooking room, making 
pies and cakes.) d. Ice Skater. 
f. President of the United States. 

7. ETHICAL CHARACTER. Several 


scenes of students studying and working in 
library. 


e. surgeon. 


Basep upon our experience of having 
this type of graduation movie, it is believed 
that any school can be assured a most suc- 
cessful commencement program by using a 
similar plan. 
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By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Supplementary Reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $ .60 


OUR AIRPLANE BOOK is the third 
in the Jim and Jo Ann series, the Social 
Studies Experience Readers. 


Following the plan of the first two 
books in the series, this book also is 
of easy first grade reading level and 
features the candid camera type of il- 
lustration. 


Center of interest: air travel. Through 
experiments with their own small air- 
plane models Jim and Jo Ann first be- 
come acquainted with the subject of air 
travel. Later they enjoy an actual flight 
in a modern transport plane, an ex- 
perience full of learning situations. 


Books now available in this series are: 
OUR STORE BOOK 
OUR BOAT BOOK 
OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 


In process of publication are: 
OUR ZOO BOOK 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY TO FOCUS THE 
ATTENTION OF PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND ALL CITIZENS UPON THE 
IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION TO AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. HOW 
HAS YOUR SCHOOL PLANNED THIS YEAR’S OBSERVANCE? 


Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale 


Aisenican Education Week represents the one time when 
there is national emphasis upon the schools, their problems, and 
their achievements. Observance of the week serves as an opportune 
occasion for every California school to begin or to strengthen a per- 
manent, continuing program of educational interpretation, which 
may culminate with Public Schools Week in the Spring. 


Following the usual custom, 18th annual 
observance of American Education Week, 
1938, falls during the week of November 
11, again under joint sponsorship of Na- 
tional Education Association, United States 
Office of Education, and the American Le- 
gion, with the program as follows: 


General Theme: 
America. 


Education for Tomorrow's 
Sunday, November 6: 
Rule. 

Monday, November 7: 
Bodies and Able Minds. 

Tuesday, November 8: Mastering Skills and 
Knowledge. 

Wednesday, 
and Standards. 

Thursday, November 10: Aecepting New Civic 
Responsibilities. 

Friday, November 11: 
Ideals of Freedom, 


Saturday, November 12: Gaining Security for 
All. 


Achieving the Golden 


Developing Strong 


November 9: Attaining Values 


Holding fast to Our 


Plans must be made at once if your 
school hopes to have the most satisfactory 
observance of American Education Week 
this year. 


Organizing your program: The first step, 
suggested by national sponsors, is the ap- 
pointment of basic working committees, 
among which, depending upon community 
needs and facilities are: 


1. General committee should consist of both 
school people and laymen. As many influential 
community organizations as possible should be 
represented. 


2. Program committee plans the day-by-day 
programs around the topics selected. The gen- 
eral theme and daily topics are only suggestive 
and should be revised and adapted as desired 
to meet local needs. 


3. Research committee provides data to be 
used during AEW. It works not only on local 
problems but it also secures state and national 
material. 


4. Publicity committee handles newspaper 
and other avenues of public information includ- 
ing radio, window. displays, billboards, street- 
ear placards, and motion pictures. 


5. Community organizations committee will 
seek the support of community groups such as 
the parent-teacher association, churches, 
ice clubs, and the American Legion. 


serv- 


6. Publications committee secures or prepares 


and distributes leaflets and other publications 
to the homes and to various community groups. 


7. School exhibits committee supervises the 
preparation of exhibits of school work. 


8. Individual school committee is 2ppointed to 
carry out the program for the week within each 
given school, including classroom activities, as- 
sembly programs, parental visitations, and other 
activities. 


Suggested activities: Many worthwhile 
activities are suggested by articles appearing 
in N. E. A., and by special publications of 
the same organization. Observance com- 
mittees will profit especially by survey of 
the contents of the previous two or three 
volumes of the Journal. 


These basic activities seem to characterize 
nearly all local observances: 
1. Daily topics for American Education Week 


are incorporated into the program of studies 
wherever possible. 


2. These topics are developed as the basis 
for PTA programs as well as those of other 
community groups such as churches and civic 
and professional clubs. 


3. “Open-house” programs are held, featur- 


ing a variety of activities and displays. 

4. Special invitations to visit school are sent 
to parents of pupils, 

5. Publicity is featured in local newspapers 
and over local radio stations. 

Prepared materials: An entirely new plan 
is being carried out in the preparation of 
materials by N. E. A. See September issue, 
Sierra Educational News, page 44. 


Results: The experience of schools 
throughout the country shows that a good 
local observance of the week will help: 


Bring the parents and citizens of your com- 
munity abreast of the advancing science of 
education being practiced in your schools—new 
ways Johnny learns to read, changing proce- 
dures, new equipment, and the like. 


Make your community education conscious 
during this week—an impression that will per- 
sist. 


Turn critics of your schools into constructive 
enthusiasts. 


In short, bring home to your community the 
needs, aims and achievements of your schools. 


Make American Education Weck 
1938 count in your community ! 
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STUDENTS INTERESTS 


WHERE STUDENTS’ INTERESTS LEAD 


Ebba Anne Swanson, Teacher, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland 


cnet of Westlake Junior 
High School have always responded 
enthusiastically to the science pro- 
gram. Science instruction is offered as 
part of the regular course-of-study in 
high 7th grade and low 8th grade. In 
9th grade it is an elective subject en- 
titled general science. In addition it 
has been found necessary to organize 
high 8 extra science classes, to meet 
the desire of those students who 
wished to continue the study of sci- 
ence beyond the courses offered by 
the high 7th and low 8th grades. As 
a consequence, the high 8 extra sci- 
ence course was offered as an elective 
to any high 8 student who was inter- 
ested and whose program pe:mitted 
its inclusion. 


This article is concerned with the 
work carried on in one of these classes 
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for rapid, accurate cata- 


as guided by student interests. In 
planning the work for this class two 
factors were kept in mind: first, inter- 
est of the students; second, necessity 
for avoiding duplication of material 
taken in the regular course-of-study. 

In discussing this second factor the 
students saw the necessity of selecting 
a topic that would not be taken up 
in the 9th grade, for “that would 
spoil 9th grade for us”. Except for 
this one prohibition, selection was 
limited only by the boundaries of 
curiosity. 

Suggestions were recorded on the 
board. The list included practically 
everything in the science field. Topics 
that were to be taken up in the 9th 
grade were crossed out. The remain- 
ing topics were voted upon. Sur- 
prisingly enough, two topics stood out 
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as being 


overwhelmingly popular. 
These were animal studies and safety 
education. 


The question next arose as to how 
we should study these two topics. 
Should we work in groups and take 
up both at once, or— “No”, said 
the students, “They are too different, 
and we like to listen to all the dis- 
cussions. Let’s take up one first and 
then later take up the other, and all 
work together.” So it was agreed, 
and to determine which should come 
first a vote was taken; animal studies 
won by a large majority. 

Our next problem was to determine 
just what we should take up in our 
study of animals. All of these stu- 
dents had previously been introduced 
to the study of animals in the 7th 
grade. There they had studied the 
main animal groups and their charac- 
teristics. It would not do, therefore, 
to take up animals from that point-of- 
view. 


Moreover, students were interested 


in certain animals. Some _ students 
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wanted to study snakes, others, in- 
sects; still others wanted birds, and a 
large number were very definitely in- 
terested in lions, tigers and other an- 
imals that stalk the forest. 

In our discussion of the various an- 
imals it was discovered that the stu- 
dents knew practically nothing about 
the animals of the seashore, or of the 
deep sea, nor did they even know the 
common animals of the desert, with 
the exception, of course, of the rat- 
tlesnake. The students immediately 
became curious about these animals 
and wanted to know more about 
them. They not only wanted to know 
the names of these animals but also 
something about the conditions under 
which they live, the mode of living 
in these conditions, and why they live 
where they do and not elsewhere. 

Suddenly our main line of attack 
was before us. Obviously we had dis- 
covered the title for our study: Ani- 
mals—Where They Live and Why 
They Live Where They Do. Later 
we included plants into our title be- 
cause several students became inter- 
ested in the plants of the desert and 
jungle. 

With the title before us, we went 
ahead to map out the various types of 
places in which animals are found, 
and shortly discovered that they could 
be grouped into several main regions: 
very cold regions, such as arctic and 
antarctic; very hot regions, which were 
immediately subdivided into desert 
region and jungle region; the region of 
moderate climate, which we called the tem- 
perate region; the region of the ‘seashore; 
and the region of the deep sea. These 
were the regions, then, that we wished to 
study and particularly the animals peculiar 
to them. 

We next considered the method to be 
used in collecting this material into a pre- 
sentable form that would be a permanent 
record of our findings. The notebook plan 
was the one suggested by the students. It 
was agreed that this notebook should in- 
clude some material covering each separate 
topic, but that any particular part might 
be emphasized as the interest of the stu- 
dent dictated. Students also expressed the 
desire to illustrate their books with cut- 
out pictures and with their own drawings. 

The material for the notebook was to 
be compiled by the individual student from 
his readings. All reading was to be done 


during class time. The library became the 
center for this reading. 


WY estiaxe students are fortunate in 
having a large library-room, as well as many 
excellent books on all the various science 
subjects. Its spaciousness permits an en- 
tire class to go to the library for reference 
work and the fact, too, that the library is 
so well-equipped with book material makes 
it an excellent study-room. The library is 
reserved for a specified class period, or 
hour, about a week ahead. This allows 
time for adjustments of any conflicts that 
might arise. Such ideal conditions, of 
course, simplify one’s method of carrying 
on extensive reference work with a class. 

On an average of about twice a week, 
therefore, the whole class used the library- 
room for collecting the information which 
later was organized into notebooks. Since 
our notebooks included such a variety of 
material it was not difficult for each stu- 
dent to find reference books that concerned 
some phase of our study. The students 
soon realized that they could not remain 
upon one topic until it was completed: the 
demands upon the various books were too 
great. Consequently each student collected 
material pertaining to the various regions 
as the books were available, and then later 
sorted and organized it into his note book. 
Hence the library time was used only for 
the purpose of taking reference notes and 
for reading. Many students became so in- 
terested in their reading that they desired 
to check out the books they had read dur- 
ing the hour. This was permitted. How- 
ever, the books were kept at school during 
the day so that they were always available 
for use. The library books that were most 
widely used are listed at the end of this 
article. 

After we had planned our unit-of-work 
and organized our method for working, 
especially with regard to our notebooks, we 
turned our attention to the actual study of 
our topic. From the very beginning we 
recognized the need for knowing the topo- 
graphy of our earth. Consequently the im- 
portant mountains, rivers, high plateaus, 
valleys, and deserts were located upon an 
outline map of the world. 

Our next consideration was the climatic 
conditions of these regions and how they 
came to be. This involved a study of the 
winds of the earth and of ocean currents. 
In turn we were led to weather in all of 
its phases as it affects these regions. When 
we had an understanding of the general 
climatic conditions, then we could turn our 
attention to the specific conditions of the 
regions in which we were interested and the 
effects upon the animal life found there. 

Two textbooks aided us greatly in 
studying the climatic conditions of these 
regions of the earth and the. animal life 
to be found there. A Study of Science: 
The World Around Us and A Survey of 
Science: This Changing World, both by 
Powers, Neuner and Bruner, were used as 
basic texts. Because the material that we 
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wanted for our study was scattered through- 
out both of these books, a contract (or 
work-sheet) was made to cover the desired 
material. The questions that had arisen 
during our general discussion of the topic 
became the basis for our contract. This 
contract consisted of our title, subsequently 
divided into several sub-topics. Under the 
sub-topics were listed directions for study. 


Fottowine is an outline of the sub- 
topics of the contract with the main items 
taken up under each. 


1. Climate and Land Conditions 
. Causes of winds 
. Wind belts of the earth 
. Land surfaces and winds 
. Causes of ocean currents 
- Ocean currents of the earth 
. Climate and ocean currents 


. Factors Necessary For Life 
a. Heat, light, air, food, water— 
b. Modifications or adaptations of animals 
and plants to meet a loss of one or more 
of these factors. 


. Protective Devices of Plants and Animals 
a. Protective coloration 
b. Protective structures 


. Climate and Life Along Rivers 
a. Amazon River 
b. Nile River 


. Climate and Life in the Desert 
a. Sahara Desert 
b. Death Valley 


. Life in the Ocean and On the Shore 

a. Conditions of the ocean contrasted with 
those of the land 

b. Adaptations of animals to the deep sea 

e. Conditions of a tidepool 

d. Animals of a tidepool and their adapta- 
tions to life there 

e. Animals that frequent the beach 


. Seasonal Changes and Life in Temperate 
Regions 
. Color adaptations 
. Hibernation 
. Migration 
. Typical animals of California 


The work on the contract was done in 
the classroom during the days that were 
not spent in the library. This class time 
was devoted to supervised study, discus- 
sions, the showing of much visual material, 
and for the demonstration of related ex- 
periments. Students were held responsible 
for knowing all the material on the con- 
tract, and all tests were consequently based 
upon the contract. 


The testing and evaluation of this unit 
was done in collaboration with Milford 
Lundgren, science teacher. The tests were 
both of the objective and of the discussion 
types. The objective tests covered most 
of the factual material and were given for 
the purpose of finding out the increase in 
factual knowledge. 


The discussion tests were given in order 
that students might have an opportunity 
to organize within a specified time limit a 
set of related ideas, based upon the facts 
already gathered, that when built one upor 
the other would present a logical conch- 
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sion. For example: Explain how the ocean 
currents affect the various climatic condi- 
tions on the land. 

No time limit was set at the beginning 
for either the completion of the notebook 
or the contract. It was impossible to judge 
how long the unit might run, though it 
was believed that 6 or 7 weeks would be a 
good time limit. The interest as maintained 
by the students was to be our guide, and 
surprisingly enough they responded so well 
they took 14 weeks to complete the study. 

The notebooks that were turned in re- 
vealed gratifyingly that the work had been 
worth doing. It was evident that the neat 
and attractive notebooks had grown from 
the students keen interest and their eager- 
ness to communicate effectively the results 
of the study. Excellent pictures had been 
found to illustrate each article and if no 
cut-out picture was available drawings had 
been made. The drawings were often 
crude, but they did show a genuine desire 
on the part of the students to put into con- 


crete form an understanding of what they 
had read. 


But probably the most significant ob- 
servation to be drawn from the examina- 
tion of these notebooks was the fact that 
the student who did poorly in tests, who 
seemingly had great difficulty in learning 
factual material and in grasping ideas, had 
an opportunity to excel in the making of 





the notebook. Here he could express what 
he had personally derived from his own 
study. It was a creative effort. It repre- 
sented something of himself and therefore 
was satisfying. It derived its source from 
the student's own interest and consequently 


represented the best that was in him. 
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UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS THE BASIS OF OUR STATEMENTS. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Four Factors toward Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Your Dentist (3) Clean Teeth aided by chew- 


a more winning smile—and smiles make friends. 


There is a reason, a time and a place for gum. 


ing gum and (4) plenty of Chewing Exercise which 
chewing gum helps give you. The chewing stimulates 
beneficial circulation in your gums and cleans and 
polishes your teeth with an efficiency which even 
removes food particles which your tooth brush 
might have skipped. Enjoy this widely approved 


way to promote good looking teeth which mean 




























































































NORTH COAST MEETINGS 


Roy W. Cloud 


Hiumsoit and Mendocino County 
teachers met September 12-14 in Ukiah in 
joint-institute. A splendid program was pre- 
pared by John W. Taylor, superintendent 
of Mendocino County schools, and Paul C. 
Bryan of Fort Bragg, president of California 
Teachers Association North Coast Section. 
Superintendent Robert Bugbee of Hum- 
boldt County also assisted. 


About one-third of the time was devoted 
to general sessions, at which the newer ob- 
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THIS popular course in 
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KWG, KFBK, KMED, KEX, 
KJR, KGA on Thursday morn- 
ings from 11:00-11:45. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


jectives of education were defined by Dr. 
Vernon O. Tolle, director of teacher train- 
ing, Humboldt State College; Dr. A. S. 
Raubenheimer, dean, University of South- 
ern California; Helen Heffernan, chief of 
division of elementary schools, State De- 
partment of Education; Dr. Leo Baisden, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Sacra- 
mento; and Dr. J. Paul Leonard, School of 
Education, Stanford University. 

Hon. Walter F. Dexter, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, discussed the 
ideals of education and the program which 
he is evolving in California. 

An exceedingly interesting lecture, “Wings 
Over the Pacific,” was given by Dr. Doro- 
thy Kaucher of San Jose State College. 


The secondary and elementary teachers, ac- 
cording to interest, divided into study groups, 
under leadership of members of the State De- 
partment of Education. Among those who led 
the discussions were: Eva Gildea, supervisor of 
elementary schools, Piedmont; Ruth G. Edmands, 
supervisor of schools, Colusa County; Eleanor 
Freeman, curriculum director, San Mateo County ; 
Emily Rothlin, school supervisor, Yolo County ; 
Elsie Toles, instructor of education, San Jose 
State College; Gladys Potter, State Department 
of Education. 


Secondary school leaders were: Robert Bush, 
Menlo Junior College; Fred Anibel, Menlo Junior 
College; Ralph Fields, Stanford University; 
Ruth Larson, Stanford University; Dr. Rex 
Bell, Stanford University ; Mack Stoker, Ira W. 
Kibby and W. H. Orion, State Department of 
Education. 

During the opening meeting, a telegram 
was received from the Eureka teachers, who 
did not meet with the North Coast section. 
From Mrs. Catherine L. Zane, president, 
the message expressed greetings, and in- 
formed the group that the Eureka teachers, 
elementary and high school, were 100% 
in membership in California Teachers As- 
sociation for the year 1938-39. Following 
the Eureka telegram, the Ukiah teachers 
reported 100% membership, both elemen- 
tary and secondary. Superintendent Roy 
Good of Willits reported his entire school 
system 100%, both elementary and sec- 
ondary. John Hardwick, superintendent of 
schools of Fortuna, reported the elementary 
schools of that city 100%; George Badura 
reported Fortuna High School 100%. A. 
O. Cooperrider, principal, Arcata High 
School, and Hugh Stewart, superintendent, 
Arcata elementary schools, reported their 
institutions 100%. Other principals and su- 
perintendents at later sessions reported 
100% enrolments. 


The remoteness of Del Norte and Trin- 
ity counties prevented their joining Hum- 
boldt and Mendocino counties in the North 
Coast session. Teachers in both these coun- 
ties are 100% members of California 
Teachers Association. Their absence is geo- 
graphical merely and not professional. 
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The general plan of the institute of 
Ukiah met with hearty approval of the 
teachers, and the session was acclaimed as 
among the best in the history of the sec- 
tion. Great credit is due to President Paul 
Bryan and Secretary Shirley Perry for the 
very fine enrollment in North Coast section 
this year. 


For the first time in its history, member- 
ship in the North Coast section is sufficient 
to insure three regular members of the 
State Council of Education. Prior to this 
year, membership has been enough for only 
two members of the State Council. 


Because of the increase, Neil Parsons, princi- 
pal, Mendocino High School, was elected the 
third council member, the other two being Wm. 
A. Chessal of Ukiah High School and A. O. 
Cooperrider of Arcata High School. Officers 
elected for the year 1939 are: President—Clyde 
A. Patenaude, principal, Korbel Elementary 
School; Vice-Presidents— Frank M. Williams, 
principal, Trinity County High School; Wendell 
J. Forney, Mendocino High School; Teachers Aid 
Fund Committee Member—Geo. B, Albee, super- 
intendent, Eureka; Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley 
A. Perry, Ukiah High School. Paul Bryan, as 
immediate past president, becomes first vice 
president. 


Department of Classroom Teachers—President 
—Mrs. Alma P. Thompson, Ferndale; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ukiah. 


Legislative Committee 


The 
adopted : 


following report was unanimously 


1. This section wishes to go on record favor- 
ing continued effort on part of California 
Teachers Association with the view of eventually 
equalizing tenure rights of teachers in large 
and small school systems. 


2. We definitely record our opposition to the 
single tax measure to appear on the ballot at 
the November election, which includes a repeal 
of the sales tax, and urge California Teachers 
Association and members of our section in par- 
ticular to bend all effort to defeat the measure 
so that the financing of education in California 
will not be again a burden to the landowner. 


3. While this organization favors reasonable 
aid for the aged and needy, we condemn the $30 
every Thursday initiative as absolutely unwork- 
able and a serious danger to the financial set- 
up in California if passed. We do not feel that 
state employees, including teachers, should be 
made to carry the burden of the experiment by 
being forced to accept one-half of their salaries 
in scrip of doubtful value.—Signed: W. A. Ches- 
sall, Chairman; Evelyn A. Cerini, Thelma Saw- 
yers, S. R. Pennock, Fred M. Jabusch. 
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Education Condemns Superstition! 


. .. But there is no superstition about the fact that 
Number 13 is an ill omen 


for California teachers, students and parents— when the General 


Election ballot is under consideration! 


No. 13 threatens the collapse of the 
State tax structure — strikes at the 


very foundation of California schools! 


California State School Trustees Association 


is one of 300 organizations already on record as vigorously OPPOSED 
to No. 13 and its proposal to exchange California’s time-tested constitu- 
tional safeguard of a two-thirds vote requirement on floating bond issues, 


for a bare majority vote of those going to the polls. 


Educators, the State over, recognize that lowering the bars to easy 
and unlimited bonded indebtedness — as No. 13 (the Garrison Bond 
Act) proposes to do — would result in the floating of additional millions 
in bonds—sound and unsound — jeopardizing necessary bonds for 
schools and other sound public enterprises. 

Teachers, taxpayers, parents, businessmen, farmers — all know that 
the two-thirds vote requirement is California’s only safeguard against the 


ruinous spending by promoters and demagogues. 


This threat to California’s splendid school system, 


which educators and taxpayers have built together, 


MUST NOT GO UNCHALLENGED! 


Vote “No!” on No. 4332 


its Unlucky for California! 


STATE ASSOCIATION AGAINST THE GARRISON ACT 


11] Surrer STREET 530 West 6TH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Paid political advertisement 
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A LEADING EDUCATOR 


AS 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


WILL 


Help Edueation In California 


DR. WALTER SCOTT FRANKLIN 


Served for 27 years on the faculty of the University of California, and 
for more than ten years as head of his department. He has been signally 
honored for his contributions to education. 


Dr. Franklin’s keen interest in the problems of our 
great public school system, and his understand- 
ing of those problems, have been amply proved. 


A successful physician and rancher, as well as educator, Dr. Franklin 
will bring the quality of executive experience to the important office of 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


VOTE FOR 


DR. WALTER SCOTT FRANKLIN 


FOR 
Lieutenant-Governor 


Paid political advertisement 
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RECENT CHANGES 


IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL POSITIONS 


Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placement, Southern Section, Los Angeles 


Los Angeles County 


In Beverly Hills City Unified School 
District, Dr. Van Tilbourg was elected to 
the position of director of guidance. 

Donald W. Todd, formerly principal, San 
Clemente elementary school, was elected 
to principalship of an elementary school in 
Lynwood School District. 

Rulon Jones of Brea Elementary school, 
elected principal of Keppel Union. 

Gerald Smith, graduate student at Stan- 
ford University and formerly principal in 
Vancouver, Washington, elected to princi- 
palship in Redondo Beach. 

W. R. Fouts, former district superinten- 
dent at Rialto, elected to district superinten- 
dency of Lynwood. 

Paul Henry Preuss, former vice-principal 
of Lawndale, elected to principalship in 
Lynwood School District. 

Perry S. Morris, former principal of 
Longfellow Elementary School in Azusa, 
elected teacher, Citrus Union High School. 

Mrs. Camilla Williams, teacher, elected 
principal of Longfellow Elementary School, 
Azusa. 


Mrs. Maurine Boyer, teacher, El Monte 
School District, elected principal of Peck 
Road School, El Monte School District. 

Miss Charlotte Smith, former teacher in 
El Monte School District, promoted to 
principalship of Potrero School, El Monte 
School District. 

Byron E. Thompson promoted to assist- 
ant superintendency of El Monte School 
District, having formerly been a teacher in 
the district. 


Los Angeles City 


Harry M. Howell made assistant super- 
intendent in charge of budget division, for- 
merly director of budget division. 

John New Given made supervisor of 
commercial education section, former assist- 
ant supervisor. 

Ella May Nevell, assistant supervisor, in 
charge of newly-created section known as 
elementary handwork section. 

M. Anette Glick Byrne assigned as as- 
sistant supervisor of visual education sec- 
tion. 

Frank O. Evans made supervisor of re- 
search division. 

Paul E. Webb, former director of re- 
search division, now assigned as a high 
school principal. 

The position of instruction director was 
eliminated and the following five persons 
holding such positions were transferred to 
high school principalships: Edwin Ray 
Compton; Charles Henry Nettels; Raymond 
E. Pollich; Elizabeth Sands and Evaline 
Pearl Dowling. 


Santa Barbara City 


Francis W. Noel, teacher, La Cumbra 
Junior High School, has been elected direc- 
tor of visual education for the city schools. 

George E. Browne, formerly principal, 
Clairbourne Private School in Pasadena, 


elected principal of Harding Elementary 
School. 


Santa Ana 


Robert S. Farrar promoted from assist- 
ant vice-principal to vice-principal of Santa 
Ana High School. W. M. Clayton, former 
vice-principal, retired. 

Aubrey L. Glines elected to vice-princi- 
palship of Lathrop Junior High School; 
formerly principal, Jefferson Elementary 
School, Santa Ana. Mrs. Iva Webber, for- 
mer vice-principal, retired. 

Mrs. Dora Lutz now registrar and stu- 
dent counselor of Santa Ana High School, 
formerly registrar and executive secretary 
of the school. 

Miss Isabel Lindsay, former principal of 
Hoover School, now principal of both 
Hoover and Jefferson Elementary Schools. 


San Bernardino County 


Harry A. Lintz, district superintendent 
of Lynwood School District, elected to the 
district superintendency at Rialto. 





Ventura County 


Stewart White of Redlands University 
and formerly a teacher in Mexico, elected 
principal of Olivelands school, 
School District. 


Briggs 


* * * 


Verne R. Ross, during 1937-38 held an 
exchange position as  vice-principal of 
Technical High School in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, returned to former position 
of vice-principal of Covina Union High 
School. 

LeRoy Allison, from Nebraska, elected to 
vice-principalship of Vista Unified High 
School. 

C. Darsie Anderson, dean of boys and 
teacher, Sweetwater Union High School, 
elected principal of Sweetwater Union High 
School. (Continued on Page 48.) 


* * * 


California Teachers Association State 
Council of Education; semi-annual meeting 
at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Decem- 
ber 10. | 


























Consider These 
2 FACTS 


1—According to past exper- 
ience one out of every five 
teachers will this year suffer 
loss of time, due to sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 
2—By joining T.C.U. now 
you will enjoy the utmost in 
financial security and pro- 
tection. 
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Time and again you have probably heard teachers say how 
glad they were to be “under the T.C.U. Umbrella” when 
they were disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


But really this T.C.U. Umbrella is so big and strong that 
when serious trouble comes you’ll find it much more than an 
“umbrella.”” You'll say it’s a life-saving “‘parachute,”’ be- 
cause it provides such safe, happy landings. 


It Costs So Little to Be Safe 
and So Much to Be Sorry 


Think of it! You get Sickness, Accident and Quarantine protection - 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella for as little as 
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Time is the Essence 


OF MOST PERSONAL 
MONEY PROBLEMS 


A sizable expense that must be met at once may constitute a problem 
... While the same expense, SPREAD OVER A YEAR’S TIME, 
may present no problem at all. That is why so many personal money 
problems can be easily solved by 


cAmerican Trust Personal Loans 
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Junior College 
(Continued from Page 10) 


during 1938 may be found as follows: 
1. Associated with a four-year high school, 
but organized as a separate two-year unit. 


2. Associated with a three-year high school, 
but organized as a separate unit. 


3. Associated with a four-year high school 
and organized as an integral part of a six-year 
program of secondary and collegiate education. 


4. Associated with a three-year high school 
and organized as an integral part of a five 
year program of secondary and collegiate edu- 
cation. 


5. Associated with the eleventh and twelfth 
years of high school forming the four-year 
junior college and organized as a four-year pro- 
gram of secondary and collegiate education. 

6. Independently organized by itself offering 
a two-year program of collegiate education. 

There is little doubt that all six types of 
organization have proven satisfactory and 
that junior colleges of the future will con- 
tinue to adapt their organization to meet 
the needs of their respective communities. 
It is probable that those who have predicted 
that the two-year organization cannot con- 
tinue were mistaken, for such institutions 
are growing stronger every year; while those 
who predict that the junior college asso- 
ciated with the high school has had to 
lower its standards are also wrong in the 
light of the success of their junior college 
transfers. The four-year junior colleges will 
increase in number, but only so far as this 
particular type of organization meets com- 
munity needs. 

There should be greater unity among 
the junior colleges in naming the executive 
head of the institution. The name, “pres- 
ident,” seems to yield greater dignity in the 
minds of some. At present the words, 
“superintendent,” “principal,” “director,” 
“dean” and “president” are used. Why 
not agree upon “president,” for the public 
junior college of California is more A Col- 
lege than A Secondary School, and college 
heads have from the beginning been called 
“presidents?” It is probable that the future 
junior college in California will be regarded 
as a collegiate institution, with perhaps the 
name “junior” eliminated. 





Classification of Students 





During the earlier years the junior col- 
lege students were classified merely as post- 
graduates; a few institutions in their begin- 
nings classified their high school graduates 
into (1) post-graduates, and (2) junior col- 
lege students. 

Then came a general classification of 
junior college students into: (1) Certificate, 
(2) Diploma, and (3) Special students. 

Other terms that have been used to in- 
dicate the type of junior college students 
are: (1) Semi-professional, (2) Terminal, 
(3) Completion, (4) Specific Vocational, 
(5) Adult Special, (6) Transfer. 

The general terms of “certificate,” “non- 
certificate,” and “special” would seem to 





















meet the needs of the administrator who 
wishes to classify his students. 

However, as students most generally clas- 
sify themselves around their interests, and 
as there is very good reason not to divide 
the students generally on the basis of their 
eligibility for college entrance, the best basis 
for the classification of students is on a 
curriculum basis. All students wishing to 
transfer in advanced standing to college 
should be classified as Lower Division Stu- 
dents and trained specifically for Upper 
Division success. 

The remaining students should then be 
classified according to their Vocational in- 
terests, or as Completion students if they 
have no vocational objectives and wish 
merely to complete their General Educa- 
tion, or as Adult Specials in day or eve- 
ning classes, irrespective of how many hours 
a week they report to classes. 


The Junior College a Separate and 
Independent Unit 


The junior college of the future must be 
free to organize in any way it wishes, 
-8-4(2) 6-3-3(2) 6-4 (4) or just (2), and 
then must feel independent, as a Regional 
Institution of Higher Learning, to adapt its 
Curriculums and its Educational Program to 
meet its community and regional needs. 

However, it is an integral part of the 
public school system and must recog- 
nize three obligations: (1) To the High 
Schools; (2) To Higher Institutions; and 
(3) to the Community and State which sup- 
port it. It should adapt itself to an educa- 
tional program that enables it to become 
The Peoples’ College, endeavoring always 
to perform those educational services for its 
region that no other existing institution is 
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able to perform; it should cooperate with 
other institutions and with all agencies 
within its region, neither dominating any 
nor being dominated by any. 

When the time comes for the institu- 
tion to drop its qualifying term, “junior” 
and becomes the “City College,” or the 
“Community College,” or just the “Col- 
lege,” it should not attempt any offerings 
beyond the Lower Division; and should 
offer such technical and semi-professional 
curriculums designed to train students for 
successful work in those occupations requir- 
ing a type of training midway between 
high school and college graduation. 


A Completion Award 


The Associate of Arts now authorized 
should become recognized as a Completion 
Award and should carry with it the dignity 
that is accorded to young men and women 
who have achieved success in one or more 
types of semi-professional, or technical, or 
general educational training. 

Moreover, as great numbers of college 
freshmen and sophomores in all types of 
higher institutions drop out of college each 
year, the Community College should offer 
these young people an opportunity to com- 
plete a curriculum, rather than the oppor- 
tunity which many seem to take, of going 
one or two years and completing neither a 
sequence of courses, nor a curriculum, and 
getting oftentimes an attack of discourage- 
ment that may never be overcome. 

This Community College of the Future, 
then, will take care of a greater part of the 
post-high school young people and weld 
them into a body of trained men and wo- 
men destined to do a large part of the 
semi-professional work of the country. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


the San Angel Inn at Villa Obregon. 
Originally this inn was an old Carmelite 
Monastery, and boasts the fact that prac- 
tically all presidents of Mexico and visiting 
members of European nobility have enjoyed 
a stay at this hostelry. 

Back in Mexico City, I am enjoying 
countless thrills. It is impossible to de- 
scribe all of the federal district's charms. 
The charros, the bull fight, the buildings, 
the men, the women, and the children are 
all fascinating. 


I watched a parade of many thousand 
school-children protesting the use of liquor. 
They marched in splendid array, wearing 
vivid school uniforms and carrying large 
banners. The only way for one to know 
and appreciate this amazing city is to see 
it. 


I hate to leave Mexico tomorrow; it’s a 
beautiful vacationland. But then I have a 
trip by air to which to look forward. To- 
morrow morning I leave Mexico City, and 
in the afternoon, some 1600 miles or more 
later, I shall see Los Angeles, first a dot, 
then a huge city. 


P.S. The plane trip home added extra 
thrills. Being stuck in mud up to the hubs 
of the plane's wheels at Mazatlan required 
two tractors and many men to work for 
over an hour to free us. A severe storm 
at Mexicali prevented our landing there 
to take on gas; hence, a forced landing 
was experienced at San Diego. 


But the three-hour delay was worth- 
while, as leaving San Diego at sunset time 
was a treat. We flew over the black water 
which wore a brilliant sunset of red, orange, 
yellow, green, and then blue sky. In the 
blue sky shone the evening star, and above 
it wandered large grey clouds. 
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Orange County 


Allan Goddard, teacher, Garden Grove, 
elected principal of San Clemente Elemen- 
tary School. 

Arthur F. Corey resigned as assistant 
county superintendent of schools, Orange 
County, and accepted appointment as direc- 
tor of public relations, California Teachers 
Association Southern Section. 

John D. Hayes, district superintendent of 
El Modena and Villa Park school systems, 
was elected assistant 
Orange County schools. 


superintendent of 


John D. Rossier, formerly principal, El 
Modena School, was elected district super- 
intendent of El Modena and Villa Park 
school districts. 


COMING 


October 3-5 — California School Super- 
visors Association; annual meeting. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

In conjunction will be the annual conference 
on direction and improvement of instruction 
and on child welfare, under auspices State De- 
partment of Education. 

October 3-7 — National Recreation Asso- 
ciation; 23d national congress. Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, Pittsburgh. 

October 6-8 — California School Super- 
intendents; annual convention; 
State Department of Education. 
Huntington, Pasadena. 


auspices 
Hotel 
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October 8 —C.T.A. Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. Hotel Huntington, Pasa- 
dena. 

October 10-14 — National Association of 
Public School Business Officials; annual 
convention, Palmer House, Chicago. 


October 14-16 — Progressive Education 
Association, Southern California Regional 
Branch; annual fall conference. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


October 25-28— American Public Health 
Association; 67th annual meeting. Kansas 
City. 

October 27-28— Educational Conference. 
American Council of Education, Progress- 
ive Education Association, Cooperative Test 
Service and Educational Records Bureau, 
jointly. Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

November 4-5 — Food Service Directors; 
annual conference. Hotel Seneca, Roches- 
ter, New York. 

November 6-12 — American Education 
Week; auspices American Legion, N. E. A., 
U. S. Office of Education. 

November 14-17 — National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction; annual confer- 
ence. Frankfort, Ky. 

November 14-18 — Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Conference on child life 
and family relationships; 50th anniversary 
program. Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 

November 21-23 — C.T.A. Central Coast 
Section; annual convention and institutes, 
Salinas. 

November 21-23 —C.T.A. Central Sec- 


tion; teachers institutes. 

At Merced—Merced, Mariposa counties. At 
Fresno—Fresno and Madera counties, Fresno 
city. At Hanford—Kings county. At Visalia— 
Tulare county. At Bakersfield—Kern county. 


November 24-26 — National Council of 
Teachers of English; 28th annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 

November 25-26 — National Council of 
Social Studies; annual convention. Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 

December 9 —C.T.A. Board of Direct- 
ors; regular meeting. Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles. 

December 10 —C.T.A. Council of Ed- 
ucation; semi-annual meeting. Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 

1939 — Friends of Education. First Pan- 
American Congress. Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 

February 18, 1939— Opening, Golden 
Gate International Exposition, Treasure 
Island, San Francisco Bay. 

February 25-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; annual 
convention. Cleveland. Dr. John A. Sex- 
son, Pasadena, president. 

March 3-4— American Association of 
Junior Colleges; annual conference. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, 
president of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, is president of the Association. 

April 10-14 — Association for Childhood 
Education; 46th annual convention. Atlanta, 
Georgia. 





De you hnow— 


under the thirty-dollar-a-week ‘plan, you will be paid half your salary in 
unusable scrip? 


De you know— 


that Governor Merriam is the only gubernatorial candidate who has had 
the courage to oppose this fantastic measure and tell the voters exactly 
what it means? 


Retain MERRIAM - Elect DR. FRANKLIN 


A Good Governor Lieutenant Governor 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the most 
difficult subject to teach, probably a large 
majority would choose language and gram- 
mar in the grades. 


This is the course where there is the most 
experimentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number have found the 
solution of this knotty problem. A_ host 
of schools are now finding a practical and 
successful course in Adventures in Language, 
a series of workbooks for Grades 3 to 8. 


Adventures in Language are not depen- 
dent on any textbook but will be found 
complete enough to supply a thorough 
year’s course in Language in each grade 
without the use of an accompanying text- 
book. Or they may be used with any text- 
book as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools that are 
using Adventures in Language. A splendid 
list of these schools in all states in the Union 
will be found in our new national circular 
which will be gladly sent on application. 
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